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QUALIFICATIONS OF COUNTY SU- 
PERINTENDENTS. 





It was always the intention of the act creat- 
ing the County Superintendency, that none but 
persons competent, not only by age, citizen- 
ship, etc., but also by proper literary, scienti- 
fic, and professional skill and experience, should 
hold the office. Till recently, however, no 
nominees of the Directors’ Conventions have 
been rejected, except on grounds other than 
those of sufficient knowledge. We are glad to 
learn, from the official matter in the August 
and October numbers of this journal, that 
there is now vigor enough in the system, to 
protest against literary an? professional incom- 
petency in aspirants to the Superintendency, 
and firmness enough in the School Department 
to make such objection fatal, when duly estab- 
lished. We regard this as one of the best 
amongst the many good school signs of the 





times; and we predict the very best results 
from the stand thus taken. 





COMPULSORY ATTENDANCE. 





At page 104 of the October number, there 
is a report by a committee of the State Teach- 
ers’ Association, on ‘‘ Absenteeism and its Cor- 
rection ;” concluding with the outline of a law 
to put into operation the project which they 
recommend. ‘This is commended to the 
careful consideration of the reader. It is not 
our intention again to open up this long dis- 
cussed, and we had hoped, abandoned ques- 
tion; but as it is again so formally presented, 
we cannot forbear asking the candid reader just 
to figure to himself, the scene ot confusion and 
opposition to the system that would follow 
the attempt to rigidly enforce so much of this 
project as is set forth in the first three sections; 
and the indignation that would arise, even 
amongst honest, well meaning and intelligent 





_ during the month of October. 


parents, at this attempt to contro] them in a 
matter which God and nature have entrusted 
to themselves alone. And again, to imagine 
the scene in a Directors’ monthly meeting, 
under section 4, when parents, good and bad, 
should attend to swear themselves out of the 
fine, and their children out of the black list. 
Respecting the Committee as we do, and 
knowing their ability and earnestness as teach- 
ers, we are really at a loss to account for their 
want of sagacity in not foreseeing the inevi- 
table result of their proposition. 

As to truancy—or the absence of a child 
from school against the consent of the parent, 
as well as of the school authorities—we have 
not a word of objection to the plan proposed. 

The first part of section 7 is good. The 
last clause we do not, perhaps, understand. 
Does it mean that after 1880 no youth shall 
find employment who has not had at least 
18 months’ schooling? If so, it is as possible 
as it is impracticable. 








AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 





Little out of the usual course has occurred 
In-door college 
exercises proceeded with their usual regularity, 
and without any disturbance from the out-door 
work. In fact, the one has become so well 
interwoven with the other, and the transi- 
tions and changing of details so methodized, 
that no jarring is felt, and the preparation for 
both is as prompt and as perfect as could be 
expected in any institution exclusively devoted 
to either. 

The preparatory school has been thrown 
into two divisions, the more advanced reciting 
in the forenoon and working on alternate after- 
noons, and the other reciting in the afternoon 
and working on the alternate forenoons. Con- 
trary to expectation, the recitations in the after- 
noon are little subject to the drawback of after- 
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dinner dulness, and seem to be as good as if | 
they had all the mental freshness of the fore- 
part of the day ;—so controlling and powerful | 


is habit, when once established. 

The main labor of the month has been the 
cutting off of the corn,—of which 2400 shocks 
have been cut and set up by the students; the 
raising of about 300 bushels of capital winter 
potatoes, exclusive of the large quantity used 
during the summer and fall; and the grading 





and walling of the barn-yard for the purpose 
of better making and preserving the large 


quantity of manure produced from the stock of | 


the place. When completed, it is believed | 
that this important agent in enriching our | 
fields will compare with any in the State. | 
The new Turnpike from the College to the 
end of Nittany Mountain, where it unites with 
one to Bellefonte, is rapidly progressing and | 
will probably be open for travel the greater | 
part of the way in a month. Thus we shall | 
have a good road in all weathers to the rail- | 
way. By this means, too, we are getting rid | 
of many heaps of stones and unsightly stone 
walls gathered off the fields, and heretofore | 
sadly in the way. 

The Carpenter and Blacksmith shops are in 
efficient working order; and the convenience of | 
having repairs promptly made and many new 
implements furnished as they are needed, can | 
scarcely be expressed,—to say nothing of the | 
mechanical knowledge therefrom derived. 

The Experimental Farm of 100 acres, at- | 
tached to the college, is getting quietly but | 
successfully into admirable working order. | 
Without pretending to be exclusively or even 
highly scientific, it is so arranged, in experi- 
mental plots covering 25 acres, as to be already 
producing many test results—especially in the | 
grasses, corn, oats, barley and potatoes; in 
most of which its improved products took the 
premiums at the recent State fair. This series | 
of these experiments, when accurately recorded 
and contrasted for ten consecutive years, can- | 
not but have a deciding effect upon many ques- 
tions now dividing the opinion of the best prac- 
tical farmers. The rest of the farm is also | 
well worked, and in a few years, it is believed, 
will be a model in many respects. 

At the present moment some twenty of the 
students are preparing to start, for a four days’ 
hunt, to the Allegheny Mountain,—-some 
twenty miles north of us,—in charge of the | 
President, one of the Professors and the Master | 
Mechanic, who is also an old hunter. The 
design is to camp out in. the woods and have a 
good time of it, and the expectation is to get 


good fun and good appetites,—to supply the 


| 
| 
a deer or two if possible; but if not, to get | 
| 
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latter of which and to secure good cheer, a 
wagon goes along with provisions and cooking 
apparatus. Next month the result will be re- 
ported. 

The prospects for alarge increase of students 
next year are already good. In addition to in- 
quiries and applications from the counties of 
our own State, several have been received from 
other portions of the Union,—New Jersey, 
Maryland, District of Columbia, even Kansas 
and Texas. It is not exactly in rule to admit 
any but sons of our own citizens; but so long 
as there is room and the other States pay us 
this compliment, their youth, if properly quali- 
fied, will be accepted. 

Before the end of the present term, which 
closes on the 16th of December, a new and 
full catalogue will be issued, setting forth the 
present condition and the plan and future pros- 
pects and requirements of the institution. This 
could not be done sooner, owing to the fact 
that the plan or theory on which the college 
has been cunducted since its reopening in Feb- 
ruary last, were, to some extent, merely ex- 
perimental. Being now verified by practice, 
future operations can be spoken of with cer- 
tainty. 


OFFICES FOR COUNTY SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS. 


The demand upon the county authorities, 
by Superintendent Wickersham, for an office 
at the county seat for the County Superintend- 
ent, is not only right and expedient, but shows 
a power in the system it did not always pos- 
sess. ‘The Commissioners of the counties are 
rapidly conceding the justice of the demand, 
and placing this chief school officer amongst 
the other county officers, as one charged with 
interests and duties, at the least, as influential 
and important as any in the service of the 
public. ‘The school is now a recognized per- 
manent institution in the State, and its head, 
in each county, takes his proper place as a 
public agent. This, too, is a great step. 


THE COMMA. 


Were we to specify the particulars in which 
is found the superiority in expressiveness of 


| the English language over all others with which 


we are acquainted, we would probably say it 
is in the variety and force of its Prepositions, 
the number and precision of meaning of its 
auxiliary verbs and in the power which its 
words exercise over each other from mere 
locality or juxta-position. 

The number and power of its Prepositions 
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not only leave little, if any, necessity for what is 
called case, in highly inflected languages, but 
express the intended idea with a precision 
wholly unattainable by the terminal case sign. 
Whether “to” or “for” is meant by the dative 
and “by” or “from” by the ablative in 
Latin, for instance, can only be known by the 
context; but in English when we mean #0, we 





say to, and when we mean for, we say for; | 


and so of the other cases. Here is absolute 


precision of expression as well as of meaning. 
So of the auxiliaries, which are with us| 


mainly the mood and tense signs. Whether 


«*might, could, would, should, or ought” to | 


love is meant by the one Latin word which 
expresses them all, is only discoverable, as be- 
fore, by the context; but when in English we 
mean “ might love” we say so, when “ would 
love” we say so, and thus of all the rest of the 
helping or mood and tense verbs. 
is absolute certainty of meaning. 


| 
| 


| 


| 


Here again | 
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guess at the writer’s meaning. This, it is true, 
might be affected by the use of capitals; or by 
placing each clause in a line by itself and each 
sentence in a paragraph by itself. But more 
conveniently, and now universally, it is done 
by the use of points or stops called punctua- 
tion marks, placed at the end of clauses and 
sentences, according to their value and relation 
to each other. And, therefore, these are of 
the utmost importance in composition, and 
their proper use is a portion of grammar of no 
minor importance. 

Neither is the use of these stops confined to 
writing or printing, nor even to the reading of 
manuscript or print. It is equally valuable and 
imperative in speaking—even in extempore 
speaking,—as any one will admit who listens 
critically, in this regard, to a good speaker. 
He will not find the orator, it is true, counting 
*‘one” for every comma, “‘twe” for each semi- 


| colon, “ three ” at a colon, or “ four” when 


| 


Finally, the relative position of words in an | 


inflected language has very little agency in ex- | 
pressing the sense; so little, in fact, as to leave | 


their ordinal arrangement to the writer’s taste, 
—in most cases, as a mere matter of sound or 
euphony. Put this simple sentence in Latin: 
«« A black man has a white head,” and no mat- 
ter how the words may be placed with regard 
to each other, there can be only one meaning 
in them or taken out of them. Not so with 
the English. The position of these words 
with regard to each other is absolutely essential 


thesentence is ended. But he will not only de- 
tect natural-and accurate pauses in the flow of 
sound which properly and perceptibly mark 
each break in the sense, but that inflection of 
the voice which, united with this spoken punc- 
tuation, makes the very music of oratory. 
Now, did space serve, it would not be diffi- 
cult to show that this punctuation is neither 
the arbitrary invention of the grammarians, nor 


'are the marks of it employable one for the 


to the proper expression of the meaning. For, | 


by changing their relative position, the meaning 
may be changed very materially and in half a 
dozen different ways. It may 


be :—A | 


white man has a black head, or a black head | 


has a white man, or a white head has a black 


man, or a man has a black white head, &c. | 
| serted in places in the sentence from which 
good sense, but they are all good grammar, and | 


Of course some of these meanings are not very 


can be parsed according to rule. The differ- 


ence is an essential one between the inflected | 
and the non-inflected languages ; and though it | 


is not so obvious inlong and involved sentences, 
still it is one of the differential laws of the two 
classes. 

From this importance of the local relation 
of words, arises another necessity, and there- 
fore distinctive feature of the English and all 
other inflected or only partially inflected lan- 


| Robert came. 


guages: that of full and correct punctuation. | 
In fact, so essential is this to the comprehen- | 


sion of English words arranged in sentences, 


that without some marks to separate the clauses | 


of a sentence from each other, and to show 
where one sentefhce ends and another begins, 
it would often be impossible to more than 


| 
| 


other, or omissible at pleasure; but that they 
are governed by rules as well settled on prin- 
ciple as any in the language, and as little ad- 
mitting of change or disregard as any other 
rules. Our present intention, however, is 
chiefly tospeak only of the Comma, and of one 
use or rather abuse of it now becoming very 
general. 

It is one rule of the Comma that itis to bein- 


the copulative conjunction “and” may be 
grammatically omitted between two words of the 
same part of speech, and that it is to be omitted 
when the “‘and”’ is inserted. Thus, it is cor- 
rect to write,—John, James and Robert came; 
but it is not correct to write John, James, and 
It would not be correct to 
write John and James and Robert came, mere- 
ly because the insertion of the first “and” would 
be contrary to usage; neither would it be 
proper to write John James and Robert came, 
because in that case the meaning would not be 
plain, the presumption being possible that 
there were not three persons spoken of, but 
only two, viz: a person whose Christian name 
was John, and whose surname was James—John 
James,—and another whose Christian name 
was Robert. In fact the reason of the rule—for 


————eEe 
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in correct punctuation there are well founded 
rules for the use of every point or stop, as this: 
that in all such uses of the Comma it implies the 
omission of a word in whose place it stands, 
and therefore that when the word itself—the 
«and ”—in these cases is present, the comma is 
superfluous and improper. 

This is a rule which is now very generally 
disregarded, to the great waste of commas and 
violation of grammar sense,—by very many 
careless writers and many proof-readers. 

The same mistake is made with more show, 
though with no greater reality of reason, in 
cases where not merely single words, but sev- 
eral clauses, each consisting of a number of 
words, are connected by the copulative and. 
The sentence,—The General of the army and 
the Admiral of the fleet formed a plan of 
attack,—admits of no comma after the word 
army, for the reason that the copulative itself 
is present and performs its own connecting of- 
fice ; yet many persons would write it thus: 
The General of the army, and the Admiral of 
the fleet, formed a plan of 
only erroneously separating the two members 
ot the sentence, which together form the nom- 
itive case—or subject—of the verb “ formed,” 
but actually separating that nominative from its 
verb, and that when there is no interposing 
member of the sentence to interrupt the direct 
connection and dependence ; which is contrary 
to all rule. 

‘There are cases, it is true, where the and is 
to be used with the comma; but these are 
those in which some other word which might 
be grammatically repeated with the and, is, for 
the sake of brevity, and grammatically, omit- 
ted,—a kind of ellipsis in fact; or, they are 
cases in which independent clauses which have 
no direct bearing as nominatives or subjects on 
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following words, are thus expletively, as it 
were, connected. But in all cases in which 
two words or clauses are connected by an and, 
with direct governing reference to some fol- 
lowing verb, the use of a comma with the 
copulative is incorrect. Yet scarcely a book 
can be examined, without violations of this 
plain reasonable rule being found on every 
page. 

An opposite charge to that now noted in 
reference to and, seems to be taking place in 
regard to the disjunctive, or; some few inde- 
pendent writers dropping the comma when the 
or is used, though the grammar rule requires 
its use with the disjunctive in all cases, We 
agree with them, never having been able to 
perceive good reason for this rule. It is true 
that or is a disjunction in its grammatical 
sense ; that is, two nouns with an or between 
them will not have a verb in the plural, but in 
the singular, for the reason that they do not 


_ affect the verb together but separately or alter- 


attack ;—not | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


natively—as John or James owns it—that is 
John owns it or James owns it, notboth. But 
this relation of John to James and of both to 
the verb own, is fully expressed by the word 
or, and needs no comma to make the meaning 
plairer. While, therefore, we regard as an 
improper liberty with the language, the use of 
a comma with the and, in the first class of cases 
alluded to, we can see no good reason why the 
or should always be accompanied by a comma 
insimilar cases, The same rule should exclude 


the comma in both cases. 

It may be added that in very many cases the 
comma rightfully precedes the conjunctive; 
but these depend on other principles, such as 
the introduction of new and somewhat inde- 
pendent clauses, &c., &c., and need not now 
be discussed. 








Prain Epucationat Tarxs with Teachers and Parents. 
By Albert N. Raub, A. M., Supt. Lock Haven Schools, 
12 mo., 220 pages. Pbhiladelpbia : Claxton, Remsen & 
Haffelfinger. 1869. : 
Here is, in the form of suggestions to the profession 

and to parents, the result of the experience, observation 

and reflection of a life wholly devoted, thus far, to the 
practieal business of instruction in all its departments, 
from the primary school and the normal school, both as 
student and professor, to the charge of all the schools of 
one of our considerable and busy towns. It is given, too, 

in plain language and attractive style, and embraces a 

large round of those very topics which the expected, and 
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we venture to predict, the numerous readers of the book 
would prefer to see included. In proof of this, here are 
some of them :—True Education; Machine Education ; 
Cramming ; Fashionable Education; Practical Education ; 
Self-Culture ; Observing Faculties; Making Homes and 
Schools Pleasant; Play life; Home example; Govern- 
ment; Punishments; Moral culture; Physical culture ; 
Training for Life’s duties, &c., &c. We cordially com- 
mend the work to the parents and teachers of the State,— 
especially to the former, to whom such works as this are 
not sufficiently often or pointedly addressed—convinced 
that the cause of sound school education and proper home 
culture cannot thereby kut be greatly promoted. B. 
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Tue ELements or Astronomy; For Coteces, Scuoots, 
AND Private Stupents; Written for the Mathemat- 
ical Course of foseph Ray, M. D., by Selim H. Pea- 
body, M. A., Teacher of Natural Sciences in Chicago 
High School. 12 mo. Pp. 336. Cincinnati; Wilson, 
Hinkle G Co. Phila.: Claxton, Remsen G Haffelfinger. 
The subject is treated in a clear and satisfactory manner, 

though the mathematical operations often found in text- 
books on Astronomy are mostly ommitted, the author as- 
suming that, while all should understand the mechanism of 
the solar system and the plan of its construction, but few 
persons desire to be professional astronomers or to master the 
processes by which certain results in this science are reached. 
Especial pains have been taken to bring the statements of 
the text in accordance with the latest discoveries; and in 
the rapid advance making here, through the aid of tele- 
scope, polariscope and spectroscope, this is the more nec- 
essary, as in some respects at least the text-book soon 
falls behind the times. The illustrations are admirable, 
all the views having been engraved with great care. The 
star-maps show the appearance of the heavens at mid- 
night on this or that given?date; only the largest stars 
are shown, few being inserted of less than the fourth mag- 
nitude. Many important experiments are described for 
the first time in a work of this grade. Among them 
are Foucault’s experiment for showing the rotation of the 
earth, Fizeau’s for determining the velocity of light, and 
Plateau’s for showing the rotation of fluids when relieved 
from the influence of terrestrial gravitation. The meth- 
ods of measuring and weighing the earth, with the appa- 
ratus of Bache, Cavendish, &c., are described. Partic- 
ular attention is given to the description of astronomical 
instruments, and to the processes by which the distance, 
size, weight, and density of the heavenly bodies are as- 
certained. The brief “ recapitulation” found at the 
end of each chapter, is a model in the way of condensed 
review. The work is issued in the best style, strongly 
bound, and must prove a valuable addition to Ray’s well- 
known series. 


Tue American Specter: a Guide to the Orthography of 
the English Language, conformed to the standard of the 
revised edition of Webster's Dictionary. By Henry L. 
Day, author of “Logic,” “Art of Discourse,” Gc., Ge. 
12 mo., 168 pp. New York: Charles Scribner, 1869. 
This is an old-fashioned spelling book, inasmuch as it 

has no pictures and few reading lessons,—but on a new 

principle, to the extent of classing the words under the 

“ respective principles” (which we would call practices) 

that have occasioned the deviation in their orthography 

from the standard of a perfect” (or as we would say sin- 
gle sound) alphabetical system,” the whole conformed to 
the spelling and pronunciation of the revised Webster. 

In this point of view, the work merits and should re- 

ceive, at the hands of teachers, a careful examination, 

and if found up to its claims, will take a high place as a 

useful book in the schools. B. 


A Dat Boox for the Principles of Vocal Physiology, 
and acquiring the art of Elocution and Oratory ; compris- 
ing all the essential Elements of Vocal Delivery and Ges- 
ture. For Common and Parish Schools, Colleges and Pri- 
wate Learners. By Allen Ayrault Griffith, A. M., 
author of Lessons in Elocution. New York: A. 8. 
Barnes G Co. Chieago: Adams, Blaekmer & Lyon. 
1869. 

This isa compact and practical book of examples or 
exercises in elocution and oratory, with brief rules and 
directions for their proper delivery. The selections are 
good, the rules plain and intelligible, and the principles at 
the bottom of them apparently sound. It is a truism that 


no two of the most celebrated orators ever did or ever 
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will deliver the same passage with precisely similar into- 
nation, inflexion, and emphasis, or the same gesture and 
manner, still, it is equally true, that, while in oratory 
there are thus several right modes of doing the same 
thing there are also very many wrong ones; and it is the 
purpose of these drill books as well as the more theoreti- 
cal works on the same subject, to teach which is the most 
preferable and how to put them into practice. As such 
we can safely commend this work to general favor. We 
know of no better in the same space. B. 


Patmer’s SangatH Scuoot Soncs. To which is added 
an Extensive Collection of standard and well-known 
Sabbath S:hool Hymns. By M. R. Palmer, author of 
several musical works. 12 mo., 96 pages. Chicago: 
Adams, Biackmer © Lyon, 

In addition to numerous new pieces written for this 
work, the reader will find in it many of the best compo- 
sitions, both as to words and music, that enriched the older 
singing books. It is well printed and gotten up. BB. 


An ELemMentary GRAMMAR OF THE Latin LANGuaAGE, 
Sor the use of beginners. By Wm. Silber, Ph. D. Col- 
lege of the City of New York, author of “ Progressive 
Lessons in Greek,” Gc, 12 mo. 82 pages. New York: 
A. S§. Barnes @ Co. 1869. 

Here is a good Latin Grammar for those who desire 
to commence the study of that language at the beginning, 
that is in the inflections of its words. Brief as it is, it 
gives a better view of the division of grammar, usually 
called Etymology, than any we have lately seen; and it 
closes with a set of rules in syntax, embracing all those 
which set forth the most essential principles or laws of 
the language. We call this, in truth, a grammar for the 
Beginner. B. 
Tue Tuirp Nationat Sunpay Scuoot CoNvENTION OF 

THE Unitep States. 1869. Published by authority 

of the Convention. 12mo, Pp. 188. Philadelphia: 

F. C. Garrigues G Co. 

A full report of the proceedings of the National Sun- 
day School Convention, recently held at Newark, New 
Jersey, with addresses delivered, business transacted, and 
an exhibit of the condition of the Sunday School work in 
many of the States and the British Provinces. This was 
the largest convention of Sunday School leaders that has 
yet been brought together in this country, and taken as a 
whole, no more memorable Sunday School convention 
has ever assembled in the world. The preface says: 
** This Report is sent out to the Sunday Schools of the 
country with the earnest hope and prayer that it will carry 
with it some of the spirit and fire of the convention, and 
be the means of kindling increased zeal in the cause 
throughout the land.”’ A fine steel-plate engraving of 
the late Mr. R. G. Pardee faces the title-page. 


Tue INTELLIGENCE OF ANIMALS, WITH ILLUSTRATIVE 


Anecpotes. From the French of Ernest Menault 
with Illustrations. 12mo. 370 pages. New York: 
Charles Scribner @ Co. 1869. 


Here is a most entertaining and instructive book about 
animals, occupying the middle place between the dry 
scientific treatise on the nature and habits of those of 
which it speaks, and a mere book of surprising anecdotes 
of the instinct of anima!s, or their intelligence, as it is 
now the fashion to call it. Hence the work instructs as 
well as amuses; and no person, old or young, can pe- 
ruse it without addition as well to his knowledge as to his 
pleasure. A remarkable feature is, that it deals mostly 
with the commoner animals, From the ant, the bee and 
bug, the snake, the tortoise and the toad, the perch, the 
eel and the pike,—it runs through the list of familiar 
beasts and birds to the eagle and the crane; not forgetting, 
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amongst the mammalia, the rat, the ox and the beaver, it 
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tells of the horse, the elephant and the whale; and so | 
manages to include all we know or have read of, and to | 
add pleasatly to our knowledge of each. The defect, we | 
take it, of the book, in common with most others, now- | 


a-days, that touch on the subject, is that leaning towards 


materialism which elevates the brute into or towards the | 
grade of intellect, and depresses man to the position of | 


being but the most developed animal in the general pro- 
cess of growth from the mere monad. 
like the old word instinct; and we think we can see a 


| 
| 


| 
For ourselves, we | 


difference between mere exceptional departures therefrom | 


and the condition called intelligence. It is this : 
always falls back to its to:mer state after one of those rare 


Instinct | 


departures from it; whereas, intelligence never does, but | 


always advances to higher attainments. B. 


An Avutuentic History or Lancaster County in the 
State of Pennsylvania. By F. I. Mombert, D. D., 
Member of the Historical Society of Pennsylwania. 
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heavy tinted paper, with full descriptions accompanying 
—are structures of fine architectural proportions, usu- 
ally three stories in height, with Mansard roof, solidly 
built, conveniently arranged for the accommodation of 
from 1500 to 2000 or more pupils, well supplied with ap- 
paratus, and “ each designed to be better than the last.” 
The notions of “economy” in school matters that pre- 
vailed in New York twelve or fifteen years ago, which 
ran the schools on the mean principle of “cheapest is 
best, and anything is good enough for a school-house,” 
have been exploded since the newspapers have taken to 
ventilating matters, and the people to looking into them 
with a keener personal interest. New York is driving 
on, and Boston may look to her laurels. 

Why cannot our Pennsylvania Common School Re- 
port be issued annually in a style as substantial and at- 
tractive as this before us—on heavy calendered paper of 


| excellent quality, in handsome binding, and containing, 


Large 8 vo., 617 pages, and an Appendix of 175 pages. | 


Lancaster: F. E. Barr & Co., 1369. 
In every thing depending on the publishers,—size, 
paper, type and binding—this book is a credit to them ; 


filled with matter equally creditable, the work would have 
been an honor as well as a benefit to the county. But in 
a literary point of view as a history, it is a failure. Made 
up mainly of public extracts from other writers and of 
widely published documents—in the Colonial Records and 
the several histories of the United States and the State— 
it gives little that is original or new in local history and 
that little chiefly personal to a few families into the hands 
of whose descendants the author seems to have fallen. 
Unlike Smith’s History of Delaware County,—which, 
though immethodical, is filled either with rare or original 
local matter, valuable to the future general historian and 
interesting to the present generation,—this ‘* Authentic” 
but excessively meagre history of the great county of Lan- 
caster will never be referred to for its documents—for 
they are all more accessible elsewhere—and will present 
slight attraction in its original or local matter—for the 
reason that there is so little of it. We wonder that the 
Declaration of Independence and the Constitution of the 
United States, with Washington’s Farewell Address, not 
to say the story of Columbus, were not also appended ; 
for the old Congress sat ashort time in Lancaster which 
produced one of the Signers, and Washington passed 
through it. B. 
Pusiic Epucation 1n THE City or New Yorx: Its 
History, Condition, and Statistics. dn Official Report 
of the Board of Education. Bg Thomas Boese, Clerk 
of the Board. S8vo. Pp. 228. New York: Har- 
per @& Brothers, 1869. Clo of $2.50 


It is a new feature of a publisher’s list to announce a 
“School Report,” issued at a stated price, as though it 
were a book of travel or a work on science; but this 
Report is worthy that prominence, and the Harpers have 
done the cause good and themselves honor in the at- 
tractive dress in which it is sent forth to the public. A 
historical sketch is here given of the character and pro- 
gress of the educational work from the New Amsterdam 
era, when, in 1633, Wouter von Twiller was Governor, 
Dominie Bogardus officiating minister, and Adam Roe- 
landsen the lone school-master, until 1868, which finds 
New York with its population of nearly a million, its 


in addition to the valuable matter now presented, a few 
able articles on various educational topics, certain practi- 
cal papers for directors and patrons, and architectural de- 
signs, with ground plans and elevations for school build- 
ings of all grades—the whole making an attractive book 


. ‘ | that people will read and re-read, and regard as an orna- 
and if the generous margin thus allowed by them had been | 


ment on the shelf or the centre-table? It would be 


| worth ten times its cost in the better influence it would 


exert in every county in the State. Let the reports of the 
Adjutant General, or any other head of department, con- 
tinue to be issued in the same cheap contract style as at 
present—few people, at most, care to look into them—but 
give us the Common School Report, the great Report of 
the year, in such shape that we shall be proud of it, not 
only for the exhibit of progress it may present, as now, 
but also for its valuable collateral matter, and for the 
mechanical execution of the book itself, 


WoMAN: 
si bilities, Co Geng Be 
“TVoman’s Work in 
447 pp. Harsfurd : 


Agents only. 


Her Rights, Wrongs, Privileges and Respon- 
By Le Brockett author of 
the Civil War, I2 mMo., 


L. Stebbins. Sold by 


” 
Se. 


"1869. 


Being a book for sale by subscription only it has the 
usual long title of its class which we have not space for. 
It advocates a great deal that the true friend of the, sex—as 
every true man is—must advocate. It opposes female suf- 
rage; and does it in a plain and apparently sincere style. 
The illustrations—of which there are many—are most of 
them of the grave burlesque class, showing what the author 
thinks would be the result of the success of ultra Woman’s 
Rights-ism, On the whole, the work is suggestive and 
amusing, and worth the cost at the present juncture. B. 


A Novel. By M.D. Nauman, 12 
Philadelphia :Claxton, Remsen G Haf- 


Stpney ELwiott: 


mo., 235 pages. 

Sfelfin: 1869. 

This is another Lancaster book, though published else- 
where,—the authoress being resident in the city of Lan- 
caster and of an old family of the same place. It is true, 
it 1s of the lighter class of literary efforts,—dealing mostly 
with the character and doings of genteel society, and 
depicting feelings and events therein; but this it does 
gracefully, pleasantly, and in a life-like manner. The 
language is pure and correct, the style easy and natural, 
and the characters—of which there is a sufficient variety 
to vary tl juced with judgment and por- 
trayed with skill without being overpainted. On the 


| whole, it is one of the best works of its class we have 


teachers, public and private, numbering over four thou- | 
sand, and its numerous (though still too few) public | 


school buildings, whose floors, if placed side by side, 
would cover sixty acres. Some of the buildings more re- 
cently erected—cuts and plans of which are given on 


lately examined—or rather read through—an indulgence 
with us not usual. One thing we like about it: It is 
neither made the vehicle of that rampant loyalty which 
seems to be the only staple, just now, of so many of the 
younger writers, nor is it tainted with an ill-concealed 
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savor of rebellion. Wisely overlooking the exciting | told tale a freshness that carries the reader to the end 
events of the now expiring but most remarkable decade with unabated interest. 

in our history, it addresses itself to persons and events as | Famous Lonpon Mercuants. .4 Book for Boys. By 
they are, and finds quite enough in the feelings of domestic H.R. Fox Bourne. With Portrait of George Peabody 
life and the ordinary changes in society, with which to! gyqg 24 Illustrations. 16 mo Pp. 265. Cloth, $1.00. 
interest and beguile the reader during his moments of | Harper & Brothers. 186g. . . 
leisure. For ourselves—we acknowledge a debt of that Sketches of a dozen or more, who have at different 
kind to the authoress, and, unlike most debtors, are wil- | times been the leading merchants, or most successful busi- 
ling to have the score increased as soon as she shall trust | ness men of London. The biographies are short and well 


us with another instalment. B. written, The first of the series is Sir Richard Whitting- 


Our New Way Rounp tHe Wortp; or, where to go | ten, of the fourteenth century; the last, a man well 
and what to see. By Charles Carleton Coffin. Contain- | known to Americans as a fellow country-man of whom 
ing several full-page Maps, showing steamship lines and they are justly proud, George Peabody. A full-page por- 
routes of travel, and profusely illustrated with more than | trait of Mr. Peabody faces the title page, and the biogra- 
100 engravings, reproduced from photographs and origi- phical sketch which closes the volume is more satisfac- 
nal sketches. Crown cetavo. Pp. 524. Cloth, $3.00. | tory than anything upon the same subject we have else- 
Boston: Fields, Osgood G Co. 1869. where seen. 

The author of this entertaining sketch of travel round | SIGHTS AND SensaTions IN France, GERMANY, AND 
the globe starts from New York, visits every city of note SwiTzERLAND; or, Experiences of an American Four- 
in Europe, sails from Marseilles to Alexandria, thence to nalist in Europe. By Edward Gould Buffum. 12mo., 
Cairo, and Suez Canal, India, Malacca, China and Japan, 310 pages. Cloth, $1 50, Harper @ Brothers, 1869. 
returning across the continent, by the way of California. The author’s long training as a journalist insured spe- 
He tells us but littie of Europe, that being a field already | cial fitness for writing up ‘‘ Sights” and “ Sensations.” 
fully described in books of travel. Delaying but a short | In 1858, after varied experience upon the New York 
time in Egypt, and disposing of the Pacific coast in per- | newspapers, in the volunteer service in Mexico, miner in 
haps fifty pages, he devotes most of his book to the East | California, editor-in-chief of the Alta Californian, mem- 
Indies, China and Japan, condensing a great deal of in- | ber of the State Legislature, etc., he went to Europe, 
formation on these regions. His tour in the interior of | settling down in Paris as head of a bureau of correspon- 
the British possessions in India is full of interest, and | dence, in which position he remained until his death. 
his extended sketches of China are valuable, as showing | The papers which makc up the book are selected from 
the actual character of the people, and the great tenacity | many more of a similar character and have the charm of 
of their prejudices. He is a traveller who sees and | simplicity, directness and lively narration for which the 
sketches only the strong points in whatever is before | productions of his pen are noted. Among chapters of 
him, mostly omitting matters of detail; points out what | special interest are: The Bubbles of Champagne, The 
is pleasant or striking, and at the same time furnishes | ** Mont Cenis” Tunnel, What the Parisians Eat, What 
facts which the reader is glad to find, but which he would | they Drink, the Hospitals of Paris, Learned Institutions 
probably never look for in the dry columns of statistical | and Lectures, the Catacombs, the Chiffonniers, Reli- 
reports. Numerous illustrations and maps add to the | gious Freedom in France, and Rouen with its Romantic 
value of the work. Mr. Coffin has given to this thrice- ' Associations. 
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Curster : The subject of district high schools is at- | approved style and character. It will be ready for occu~- 
tracting general attention throughout the county. The | pancy about the 1st of December. 
Directors of Kennett borough and Honeybrook are erect- Miss M. L. Sandford, a prominent candidate before the 
ing very fine structures for such schools. The Board of | recent convention, for the election of *County Superin- 
Kennett deserve especial commendation for liberality; | tendent of Chester, is energetically at work as superin- 
they have purchased three acres of ground at a cost Of | tendent of public schools in the borough of Coatesville. 
$1450, and are about completing a building 48 feet by | In the late issue of the Coatesville Union, she publishes 
50 feet in size and two stories high. West Fallowfield | the names of the children who have been punctual every 
and Willistown, during the last winter, maintained their | day during the month; those who have been present 
high schools very successfully, and they are growing in ‘every day during the term, are put in italics ; and those 
general favor. who have stood highest in their school, or been perfect 

At Kennet Square, during the present year, three acres | in spelling, are marked with a(*). In the same paper 
of land have been purchased for the sum of $1450, and | she announces that a beautiful banner has been prepared 
a handsome brick school building is being erected thereon. | to be presented to that school that shall for four weeks 
It is 48 feet by 50 feet in size, and two stories high, each | maintain the best standing in attendance, deportment in 
13 feet high in the clear; the walls are finished on the | the street and upon theschool grounds, and quiet, orderly 
outside with pilasters, which relieve the plainness of an | behavior in passing about the school building. 
otherwise smooth surface. When finished, it will have Juntata: Mr. Lloyd, County Superintendent, reports 
two school rooms and two class rooms, which are to be | seven school houses built during the past year, none of 
heated by furnaces. The furniture is to be of the most | which are regarded as first-clsss structures. The furni- 
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ture in each of them is below the requirements of the 
modern school-room. Eighteen houses in the county 
are unfit for use—“not only unfit but an actual disgrace 
to the districts in which they are located.” 


Leuicnu: The departments that are to occupy rooms in 
the new High School building are now in their places, 
this noble structure having but recently been completed. 
The aggregate number of pupils in the various rooms is 
582. The Allentown papers indulge in superlatives, and 
that with good reason, in speaking of their new build- 
ing. 


sends us a paragraph which is of s7ecial interest : 

One feature in the educational progress of this country 
must not be overlooked: that is, the election of teachers 
who leave the profession to the equally important possition 
of school director,—a position they are better qualified to 
fill than any other member of a community. Among 
the number is Henry L. Boner, of Ashland, J. G. Wein- 
berger, of Tamaqua, and J. A. M. Passmore, of Pottsville, 
recently elected members of the boards of their respective 
boroughs. ‘The last two are graduates of the Millersville 
Normal School; the former an old teacher. Mr. Pass- 
more is an old teacher, taughtin Lancaster county in 1852; 
went to Schuylkill in 1860, at the request of the Potts- 
ville School Board, and took charge of their Grammar 
school; founded the “Paschal Institute” and gave it its 
present reputation; managed the educational column of 
the Miners Fournal for three years, and during this time, 
we believe, has been prominent at all their educational 
meetings and never lost his interest in the common-school 
cause. Such men are eminently qualified to serve as di- 
rectors of our public schools, and should not be overlooked 
in the selection of these officers. 

A County Normal Institute under the direction of the 
County Superintendent closed a session of ten weeks pre- 
vious to the opening of the schools for the fall term. 
It numbered ninety-three members, all teachers except 
seven. Besides instruction in the several branches taught 
in our schools, a large portion of the time was spent in 
drilling on methods of teaching those branches, 


Wasnincton: We take a single paragraph from the 
able report of Mr. J. C. Gilchrist, late County Superin- 
tendent : “ With regard to the educational sentiment of 
the county I can give assurance that the mass of the 
people desire and are ever ready to maintain a high order 
of public schools. I can more confidently use the lan- 
guage of my report in 1867; ‘I do not believe that the 
present status of our school system is a fulfilment of the 
intentions of the people. I believe that the system is 
much below their ideal, and it is not developed to the 
standard which they have the ability and readiness to 
maintain. All that is needed are fearless leaders; and 
whenever directors will march on, intelligent and influ- 
ential men will be around them.’ But again I venture 
the assertion, which has already been assailed in the pub- 
lic press, that the intelligence of the people, both as to 
the principles of elementary instruction and their appli- 
cation, is relatively far below the intelligence they possess 
on any other subject of public welfare in which they are 
as deeply interested, and in the promotion of whichthey 
are as earnest and unwavering. From this deficient in- 
telligence result the neglect and mismanagement of the 
schools and the consequent failure to carry them steadily 
and rapidly forward to a high degree of excellence.” 


EpucaTion anp Crime: The Recorder of Bath, Eng- 
Jand, Mr. Saunders, in a paper read before the British 
Social Science Association alluded to the anomaly that 
with the enormous natural resources of Great Britain— 
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her saving exceeding a hundred millions a year—there 
should be no less than 70,000 annually apprehended for 
offences connected with poverty, and that 1,000,000 per- 
sons should be in receipt of parish relief. The paper 
showed that crimes were more and more confined to the 
ignorant classes. In the year 1856, 86 per cent. of the 
criminals could neither read nor write, or could read or 
write imperfectly, while in the year 1868 this per centage 
had increased to 96. Looking at the educated portion of 
the criminals, the per centage who could read and write 
well was, in 1856, 54 per cent.; that per centage in 1868 


| had dwindled down to 3. 
Scuuyixitt.—Mr. Newlin, County Superintendent, 


Cottece-Brep Men.—The late hue and cry against 
college training, and the clamor for practical education 
has just received some pointed notice in an address of 
Rev. Mr. Kilbourne, recently delivered to the students of 
Michigan University. He divided educated men into three 
classess: “1st, those who have had only a common school 
education ; 2d, those who have had a high school educa- 
tion, and 3d, those who have had a college education. 
The first is by far the largest class; the second numbers 
several hundred thousand; and the whole of the third 
class up to 1860, numbered only seven thousand. From 
this class alone, three times as many have filled important 
positions, as from both the others. Of the fifty-six men 
who signed the Declaration of Independence, twenty-five 
were college-bred men. One became Secretary of State; 
three, Vice-Presidents ; thirteen, Governors of States or 
Presidents of Colleges; and four, Embassadors to foreign 
countries. Jonathan Trumbull was so often consulted by 
Washington and Congress, that “consult brother Jona- 
than ” became a common remark; and “brother Jona- 
than” stands to-day as synonymous with * Uncle Sam.” 
Hamilton, at the age of seventeen years, was a frequent 
public speaker, at nineteen, a captain of artillery, and at 
twenty Washington’s Aid. He was a graduate of Col- 
umbia College. Of the sixty-two men who have filled 
the highest offices in the country—President, Secretary of 
State, and Chief Justice—forty-three have been college- 
bred men. Of the five hundred clergymen noticed in 
Sprague’s “Annals of the American Pulpit,” four hun- 
dred and thirty-six were college-bred men. In business, 
the success of college graduates has been no less marked. 
De Witt Clinton, the champion of the “big ditch,” (Erie 
canal,) and Governor of New York, was a graduate of 
Columbia College. Hamilton saved this country from 
bankruptcy at the close of the Revolution, by his finan- 
cial abilities. Two-thirds of the Secretaries of the Trea- 
sury have been college men. A. T. Stewart does more 
businecs than any other man to-day, and more than any 
other man ever did. He is a graduate of Trinity College, 
Dublin.” —Amherst Student. 


Transrer or Text-Booxs: The well-known firm of 
Mason Brothers, of New York, being led, by the death of 
one of its members, to retire from the publishing business, 
has sold to Sheldon & Company their entire list of 
School and College Text-Books, except the Analytical 
Readers, embracing the following valuable educational 
works: Lossing’s complete series of Pictorial Histories 
of the United States, the last volume of which will be 
published within a few days; Burritt’s “ Geography and 
Atlas of the Heavens,” the most complete and thorough 
work on this subject ever published in this country, which 
although retailing at_ $2.50 per copy, has already reached 
asale of 300,000 copies; Mattison’s Astronomies and 


| Pinney and Arnoult’s French and Spanish Series. So 


valuable an addition to the already extensive list of Shel- 
don & Company, will give them yet greater prominence 
as school-book publishers, among whom they have here- 
tofore occupied a front rank. 
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DerarTMENT oF Common Scuoots, ) 
HarrissurG, November, 1869. 2 


Orriciat. ] 
DOCUMENTS RECEIVED. 





Annual Report of the Board of Commissioners of Free 
Schools of the City of Charieston, South Carolina. 

Report of the Minister of Public Instruction of the 
Province of Quebec, Canada, for the years 1867-8. 

Annual Report of the City of Evansville, Ind. for the 
year 1869. 

Ohio Educational Monthly for October. 

The Educator for September. 

The Educational Gazette for September. 

Circular of Philadelphia Institute of Elocution, Pen- 
manship and Languages, 1208 Chestnut Street, Phila. 

Journal of Education for September, Province of On- 
tario, Canada. 

Catalogue of Washington and Jefferson College, for 
1868-9. 

Teacher of Penmanship for September. 

An Essay on Lord Bacon’s Life and Essays, by George 
E. Jones, Lafayette College. 





QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 





Question: Can the State Superintendent grant 
a certificate of any kind to a teacher that will 
exempt him from the usual examination by the 
proper County Superintendent? 

Answer: He can not. He can grant a cer- 
tificate of competency to a teacher to become 
a candidate for the office of County Superin- 
tendent, but this is not a teachers’ certificate, 
and can not be legally used in place of one. 

Question: When do the directors elected on 
the second Tuesday in October take their seats ? 

Answer : Not until the next organization of 
the board, within ten days after the first Mon- 
day of June next. 

Question: Did the Registry law change the 
time of holding elections in Independent dis- 
tricts ? 

Answer: It did not. Such elections are held 
at the time and place in the several districts 
decreed by the Court creating them. They 
are deemed exceptional cases to which the 
framers of the Registry law did not intend it 
to apply. 

Question: Has a teacher a right to suspend a 
pupil from school without the consent of the 
directors ? 

Answer: He has, but only for a time long 
enough to enable him to bring the matter be- 
fore the proper directors. The suspension of 
a pupil may be absolutely necessary to preserve 
order in a school, and a teacher always pos- 
sesses that amount of authority in virtue of his 








position. But a teacher has no right to expel 
a pupil without the consent of the directors ; 
two, however, can delegate to him that power. 

Question: In case a board of directors is 
equally divided in voting to elect a teacher, 
can the State Superintendent give the casting 
vote? 

Answer: He cannot. On questions of law 
he can decide between directors, but not on 
questions of policy like those of building a 
school house, choosing a series of text-books 
or electing a teacher. A power of this kind 
has been exercised by the head of this Depart- 
ment, but in the opinion of the present Super- 
intendent unwisely and illegally. 


DIRECTORS’ DAY AT INSTITUTES, 





The setting apart of a day or a part ofa 
day at our Institutes last year, for the consid- 
eration of topics of special interest to directors 
was considered a decided success. Large num- 
bers of directors attended at the time spec- 
ified, amounting frequently to forty, fifty and 
sixty,and in a few counties to a hundred. 
They listened to the addresses made to them 
with great interest, and quite often took part 
in the discussions. It is hoped that this fea- 
ture of our Institutes will be continued and 
improved the present year. If well managed 
it is capable of doing a great amount of good 
for what is most wanted now in the working 
of our school system is an intelligent, progres- 
sive directory. Our school directors provide 
school grounds, build school-houses, fix school 
terms, employ teachers, levy and collect taxes, 
and indeed, hold in their hands all the powers 
that are necessary to makea school system ef- 
ficient. Ifthey will it our schools must be 
good, but without their co-operation and aid 
no effort can make them so. Every effort, 
therefore, that is calculated to make directors 
better acquainted with their duties or more 
earnest in discharging them is an effort in the 
right direction. It is to impartstrength where 
strength is most needed. Let the “ Directors’ 
Day ” be a day of note in the forthcoming In- 


stitutes. 
— — a 2 ——— 


CORRECTION. 





It was announced last month, that Allegheny. 
county had 17 districts from which no reports 
had been received. Some injustice was done 
by this announcement, as several of these dis- 
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tricts had been consolidated with the city of | 


Pittsburgh, and could not make special reports. 
- «© 


PERMANENT CERTIFICATES GRANTED. 





No. | RESIDENCE. 


476 
477 
478 
479 
480 
4381 
482 
483 
484 
485 
486 
487)Syl. § 


NAME. | 


Annie M. Titdow...|Pughtown P. O., Chester Co. 
Geo, Buchanan,.... Washington “ Wash’ » '* 
Sue D. Hart,....... « * « 
F. W.A.Shultz.... ene “ Centre 
Alex. M. Hamilton.!Pittsburgh ‘* Allegheny 
David J. Ball...... |Lander “ Warren 

Kate Zweitzig........- Lebanon “ Lebanon 
Matie E. Bailey. Allegheny “ Allegheny 

J. D. Stanford.. U. St. Clair “ « 

Sarah E. Patton Allegheny “ 

Lide E. Wilson “ * 

Syl. Stotler White ‘Ash _ 











INSTITUTES. 


Berks, 
Delaware, 
Lawrence, 
Sullivan, 
Butler, 
Warren, 
Montgomery, 
Lancaster, 
Venango, 
Schuylkill, 
Crawford, 
Mifflin, 
Carbon, 
Wayne, 
Susquehanna, 
Cameron, 
Franklin, 
Adams, 
Lehigh, 
Juniata, 
Lycoming, 
Centre, 
Mercer, 
Fayette, 
Washington, 
Indiana, 
Blair, 
McKean, 


THE CIRCULAR TO COUNTY COM- 
MISSIONERS. 


Reading, 26th. 
Media, Ist. 
New Castle, “s 
Laporte, 

Butler, 

Youngsville, 

Norristown, 

Lancaster, 

Venango City, 

Pottsville, 

Meadville, 

Lewistown, 

Weissport, 

Prompton, 

Great Bend, 

Emporium, 

Chambersburg, Dec. 6th. 
Gettysburg, “e “e 
Allentown, ee 
Perrysville, 13th. 
Muncy, zoth. 
Howard, 27th. 


Uniontown, 
Washington, 
Indiana, 
Hollidaysburg, 
Smethport, 


Jan. 3d, 70. 
Feb, Ist. “ 


The circular, issued by this Department to 
the several boards of County Commissioners 
throughout the State, in reference to their pro- 
viding a room in their respective counties, for 
the County Superintendent, did not claim that 
this duty was enjoined upon such boards by 
some positive provision of law. 
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more 


It simply | 
made known the necessity of each County | 


| Nov., 


Superintendent having an office in some cen- 
tral locality, and requested the County Com- 
missioners, as the proper authority, to provide 
one. That they have full power to do so, 
does not admit of a doubt, and the spirit of 
the statute concerning their duty to provide 
rooms for other county officers would, at least, 
justify them, if its force is not more binding, 
in providing one for the County Superintend- 
ent. The school interests of a county are cer- 
tainly as important as any other, and they 
should be as well cared for. 

The hearty thanks of the Department are 
hereby tendered to the Boards of Commis- 


sioners of the following counties, who either, 


have provided, or are about to provide, the 
accommodations needed by their County Su- 
perintendents : 

Berks, Bucks, Butler, Cambria, Cameron, 
Clarion, Clearfield, Cumberland, Elk, Erie, 
Forrest, Franklin, Jefferson, Lawrence, Lu- 
zerne, McKean, Mifflin, Montour, Northum- 
berland, Pike, Potter, Somerset, Susquehanna, 
Tioga, WwW arren and Wyoming. 

It is hoped others will soon be ready to imi- 
tate the good e exempit set by manna counties. 


—~- 


COMMEN TS ON T HE ST. ATIS TICAL 
TABLE. 
Attention is requested to the statistical table 
presented herewith. 
As compared with the table of last year, it 
appears that there were 99 less public exami- 
nations held and 76 more private examinations ; 
73 more male teachers were examined and 183 
more female ; 62 more persons were examined 
who never taught; 296 less male applicants 
were rejected and 142 less female applicants; 
1,208 more teachers were granted Provisional 
certificates and 552 more were granted Profes- 
sional certificates; 26 less certificates were an- 
nulled; 2,768 more schools were visited ; the 
siength of each visit was 10 minutes less; 671 

directors visited the schools with 
Superintendents; 46 more Institutes 
attended by Superintendents, and ex- 
oe same number of educational meet- 
ings; 1,316 more days were spent in off- 
cial ea 13,231 more miles were traveled; 
and 1,099 more letters were written on official 
business. 

In two or three respects the table is not 
quite as satisfactory as that of last year; but it 
shows conclusively that no body of Superin- 
tendents in this State ever did nearly so much 
work inthe same time. It remains to be seen 
whether the new officers can do more or do it 
better. 
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Adams 
Allegh 
Allent 
Armst1 
dltoon 
Beaver 
sedfor 
Berks. 
Blair. . 
3radfo: 
Bucks, 
Butler, 
Cambri 
Camerc 
Carbon 
Centre, 
Chester 
Chester 
Clarion 
Clearfic 
Clinton 
Columb 
Crawfo: 
Cumbe1 
Dauphi 
Delawa 
Easton 
Elk... 
Erie.... 
Erie Cit 
Fayette 
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ITEMS FROM REPORTS, 


Apams.—At twelve out of twenty public 
examinations of teachers, addresses were deliv- 
ered to large audiences of teachers, directors 
and others. 

Beaver.—Three-fifths of the schools were 
in session on the ist of October. All the 
others will be open on or before November 
Ist. 


Campria.—An improvement in the qualifica- | 


tions of teachers and an advance in wages. 

Centre.—The standard being raised; teach- 
ers are scarce. 

Cuester.—The subject of district graded 
schools is attracting general attention. Ken- 
net Square and Honeybrook are erecting suita- 
ble buildings. 

Cuiinton.—On the ist of October the 
schools of Lock Haven were all in operation 
with a corps of good teachers. 

Lancaster.—T he school-house at Manheim 


Borough, was dedicated on the evening of the | 


1oth of Sept. with speeches, by State Supt. 


Hon. J. P. Wickersham, Prof. Beck, County | 


Supt. Evans and others, A fine double house 
in West Hempfield was also dedicated on the 
evening of Sept. 17th. Speeches were made 


by Profs. Wickersham and S. G. Behmer, | 


the County Supt. and others. 
NortHampton.—Nearly all 


creased from five to twelve per cent. 

Pixe.—The directors of Delaware School 
District have furnished each school 
large outline maps, and each member of the 
Board with a copy of the Scuoot Journat. 

Scranton Ciry.—Two school rooms were 
added during the summer vacation, and three 
additional teachers are now employed. The 
high school building is enlarged at a cost of 
seven thousand dollars, affording three new re- 
citation rooms. Whole number of pupils en- 
rolled, 1870. 
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the directors | 
attended the teachers’ examination this year. | 
The monthly salaries of teachers have been in- | 


with | 


[ Nov., 


Wayne.—Berlin, Damascus, Salem and 
Scott, have each a new school-house comple- 
ted. 

Yorx.—There is a strong probability that 
Manheim (heretofore non-accepting) will now 
accept the school law. With a full Board of 
directors duly elected, nothing remains to be 
done but to employ careful teachers, and put 
the schools in operation. 

PirrssurcH Ciry.—The Central High 
School has worked itself into popularity to 
such an extent that the applications for ad- 
mission to its privileges became too numerous 
for the accommodations provided. When ne- 
cessity called for enlargement liberal things 
were devised. A large and suitable High 
School building was determined upon. A 
beautiful situation was secured overlooking the 
cities of Pittsburg and Allegheny and the three 
rivers, the Monongahela, the Allegheny and 
the Ohio. 

On Thursday Sept. the corner stone was 
laid by the Prin. Prof. Dean under circum- 
stances of peculiar interest. The estimated 
cost of the building is about $200,000. The 


ceremonies commenced by the formation of an. 


immense procession of city officials, profes- 
sional men, friends of eJucation—teachers 
from all the schools from Pittsburgh and Alle- 
gheny—and some seven thousand pupils from 
the several schools of these cities ; each schoo! 
bearing a beautiful banner; along the proces- 
sion were distributed six bands of music, con- 
tributing much tothe great gala day of the 
autumn of 1869 in Pittsburg. When the 
procession reached the site, all things were in 
readiness by the gentlemanly contractor who 
had an eye to the comfort of the multitude. 
After the various deposits were made and the 
corner stone laid in its place—an ode of high 
poetic merit was read and addresses made by 
Prof. Dean, Prof. Monroe, Mr Kerr member 
of the legislature—the State Superintendent, 
and several others. ‘These orations were well 


conceived and happily delivered. 


ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 





NATURAL HISTORY. 


A BRANCH OF SCHOOL STUDY. 


The time has passed in which important 


studies will be excluded from public schools | 
merely because they are not named in a teach- | 
The increased liberality and | 

| 


er’s certificate. 


intelligence of the age apply the question Cui 
bono? to every study—and there are many rea- 
sons why different branches of natural history 
should be studied—no less on account of their 
forming a delightful recreation and exercise 0 
the youthful mind, than from the fact that such 
knowledge is now forced upon us as a means 
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of self-defence from the daily increasing evils, 
arising from the preponderance of what is gen- 
erally regarded as the most insignificant portion 
of the animal creation! These facts have allu- 
sion to the insect world, and particularly to 
that portion of it justly estimated as noxious, 
and which from the indolence and ignorance of 
man has been allowed to transcend the bounds 
prescribed by the Creator, and Jay waste the 
fairest fields of the farmer and horticulturist. 
To prevent the ravages of these was the duty 
of man, as the head and governor of animated 
nature, but it could never have been intended by 
Omnipotent Wisdom that man should have al- 
dotted to himself, unaided and alone, this great 
task. He had commissioned and sent to his 
aid an intermediate c/ass of agents which are 
specially qualified and constituted, to perform 


Natural History. 





the work of keeping up the true balance in this 
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storing this balance of nature by calling the 
attention of legislators to the means of pre- 
venting their desolating encroachments, by pro- 
tecting that very description of birds whose 
assistance in the work of the farmer and gar- 
dener is so much needed; for these have either 
been been frightened from our abodes by the 
inhumanity of thoughtless boys, or suffered to 
be destroyed in wanton sport. Wholesome 
enactments have been framed by our Legisla 
ture which have already made a sensible impres- 
sion on the increased class of birds of the kinds 
above designated. 

Besides the above-named co-workers in aid 
of the farmer, gardener and horticulturist, we 
might also procure an efficient aid, in one of 
the humble reptiles that are daily and nightly 
seeking subsistence in our gardens and fields, 
where, for their efficient services, they are 


department of animated nature, by obtaining | humbly craving our care and protection. There 
their daily food, their very subsistence, from | is the poor, defamed, and persecuted toad, that 
that class of insects to which allusion has been | ought to claim protection among our gardeners 
made. It will readily be inferred that among | for his nightly services in freeing the premises 
these co-laborers with man, has been included | from noxious invaders of the life and growth 
the whole order of insectivorous birds, which, of those vegetables which contribute so essen- 
if protected, would have greatly increased in | tially to the health and comfort of man, by sup- 
numbers. | plying him with wholesome and delicious food. 
Many birds that feed on insects arevery do-| We should teach the children to observe the 
mestic in their habits, and seem to enjoy the | habits of these inoffensive and useful animals— 
haunts and the society of man by fixing their | by showing how they may investigate the im- 
nests in orchards and about our buildings. The | portant facts of their lives, viz., their means of 
wren, the blue-bird, swallows of different kinds, | obtaining subsistence. And when we meet 
and martins, are all of this class, and wherever | with a passage in a book, in which this animal 
facilities for domiciles are extended to them, it | is shamefully maligned, by classing it with the 
has been remarked that their numbers in such | poisonous serpent, 


locations have greatly multiplied. 

It is well-known that all birds of this class obey | 
the law of their nature which directs them to | 
return annually from warm climates, (their win. 
ter abodes,) to the place they first began their 
being. I must not omit to mention other spe- 
cies of birds, which are characteristically do- 
mestic in their nature. Such are the chipping- 
bird, robin, one species of the black-bird, pee- 
wee, ring-dove and hanging-bird—not to men- 
tion divers others of the sparrow kind, several 
of which enliven our gardens, orchards and 





© Do not we just abhorrence find, 
Against the toad and serpent kind ; 
Yet envy, calumny and spite, 
Bear stronger venom in their bite.” 


we should show them that this harmless reptile 
has none of the organs adapted tojnfuse poison, 
which are attributed to it—and that it does 
not even possess the means of defending itself 
from injury, often inflicted by the wanton 
cruelty of thoughtless persecutors! In this we 
shall find, that our young folks are most apt 
students, and have none of those “ innate pre- 





yards, and repay by their sweet songs, the pro- | judices” that have been attributed to them; 
tection that they seem to ask at our hands. | but that they wil] take more pleasure in watch- 
Many persons of observation have employed | ing a toad, in his attempts to gain an honest 
their leisure in watching several species of these | livelihood, than in many of the most eagerly- 
birds while rearing their young. ‘The number | sought amusements of childhood! Take an 
of moths, butterflies, grubs, and various other | illustration at hand: 
insects, in different states of development, | A few nights ago, during the lingering twi- 
which a single bird has carried to its nest in a | light, a bright little fellow of some eight years, 
day, is almost incredible. | came running to the door, almost out of breath, 


It was said that the vast increase of the ene- | and exclaiming, “I’ve got him!” “I’ve got 
mies of the farm and garden has at last drawn 
the minds of thinking men to the subject of re- 


him!” Got what?” said I, “ Why—got 
a toad!—and I’ve counted the toes; both on 
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his fore and hind legs! He has four on the | 


fore feet, and five on the hind feet!’ I had 
lately given to him the problem of making 
this discovery, and here it was ready solved to 


my hand. He could not have shown greater | 


interest had he been a navigator, and found at 


that moment a new island or continent. I) 
could not forbear laughing aloud at his enthu- | 


siasm. We had a superb subject for a lecture 
before us. So, beginning with the egg laid in 
the water, we traced the tadpole, through all 
his various transformations, to the curious- 
creature that he held in his hand. Do you 
think there was any want of attention in my 
student, or that he had heard a lesson about 
the toad which he could forget? 
HUMANITAS. 
Newtown, Bucks Co., Pa. 


- >. 
CRUELTY. 


For examples of cruelty we need not refer 
to tyrant Nero, the fires of Smithfield or the 


manner in which the savage tribes torture their | 
prisoners. In our own enlightened country | 


at the present time, numerous instances may be 
readily found. The boy that throws sand in 
another’s eyes, and then laughs at his pain, is 
certainly cruel. Children too often amuse 
themselves by torturing the lower animals, as 


setting dogs on cats and pigs, striking animals | 
with whips, throwing them down steep banks, | 
and the like; and appear to enjoy the sport | 


just in proportion as the animal seems to suffer 


either fear or bodily pain. ‘“ Might makes | 


right,” ought never to be tolerated in the 
school-room, or at the home fireside ; for if 
we consult the world’s past history we shall 
find that very frequently, «‘on the side of the 
oppressors was power.’ 

We belieye it to be the duty of teachers to 
warn their pupils against all kinds of cruelty, 
therefore we present for the consideration of | 


teachers, a few thoughts of certain acts which 
we consider cruel. Undoubtedly many per. 
sons perform frequent acts of cruelty who 
have no thought of producing pain, but merely 
from lack of sober, candid thought upon the 
subject. We have special reference to that 
class of persons called sportsmen. Such per- 
sons frequently roam about killing or wounding, 
from mere sport, nearly all sorts of things that 
have animal life, (except those domesticated), 
whether noxious or useful. We once knew an 
individual who during evenings taught sacred 
music, but spent the greater part of the day- 
time in catching trout with a hook and line, 
asserting that he thought it perfectly innocent 
sport. Nowwe are not disposed to dispute 
the right ot man to take the lite of animals with 
any good reason for so doing; but in doing so 
we think it should be performed in the most 
merciful manner possible. A great moral 
poet says: ‘] would not enter on my list of 
friends, 
ners and fine sense, yet wanting sensibility,— 
the man who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.” 
Those kindred spirits, Arrogance and Inso- 
lence, are perhaps but little better. It is said, 
of the poet Cowper that he was so dispirited 
by the arrogant and boisterous behavior of 
some of his school-fellows, that he did not 
dare raise his eyes above the shoe-buckles of 
the elder boys. Politicians are often guilty in 
this respect,—the victorious party frequently 
using arrogant or insolent boastings, whether 
the victory be obtained by honorable or dis- 
honorable means. In talking to childrer: in 
the school-room it would be well frequently 
to present this thought: That they will, if 
spared, soon become men and women, and take 
an active part in the affairs of life; and that 
they should especially endeavor to avoid the 
evils so prevalent in the world, which have 
just been named, but above all this the monster 
evil, cruelty. Puitom. 





REPORTS AN 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOLS.* 


PROF. I. O. BEST. 

Generations reproduce themselves. Each, 
as it passes away, leaves the impress of itself 
upon the following, determines its character 
and destiny. ‘This impress, however, may be 


* Read at the late meeting of the State Teachers’ As 
sociation. 


iD ADDRESSES. 


| modified. There must be advancement or de- 
generacy—the latter, when the masses are left 
to themselves; the former, when earnest minds 
press forward to a higher personal and social 
development. A single glance at history con- 
vinces us that the natural tendency of nations 
is to degenerate, unless some noble aim, some 
grand national destiny urge the people onward. 
| That aim attained, that destiny accomplished, 
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and the nation becomes a dying tree, putting | 
forth generation after generation of leaves, but | 
each less luxuriant, less vigorous than its pre- 
decessor. 

And more, the work of urging forward the | 
people to a higher development, has ever been | 
the work of the few—never has a whole gen- 
eration united in securing socia] reforms. ‘The 
masses have ever been conservative, clinging | 
tenaciously to old customs, traveling stubbornly | 
in the ruts which the feet of their fathers have | 
worn, wearing them deeper by their own cease- | 
less, aspiringless tramp. | 

In their blind march they trample under foot 





and, alas! how often has it been that they | 
would not turn until their time-worn ruts were 
choked with the bones of martyred reformers ! 
Reformers in science as wel] as in politics 
and religion, of every age and nation, have 
stood alone, combatting the ignorance and preju- | 
dice of the many, and elevating them against | 
their will. 


Coupling this fact of history with the no | 
less patent fact of experience, that education is | 
the only agency by which the people can be | 
elevated and ennobled; we claim that the | 
teacher leads the rank of reformers. He is 
notonly the pioneer before whose sturdy blows | 
the giant trees of long-established customs and | 
prejudices must fall; but the husbandman, who 
must cultivate the soil, thus rescued from the 
shadows and poisoned depths of ignorance; | 
and the architect whose skillful hand must erect 
the school house, the factory, the palace, where 
once stood the unbroken wilderness. Into his 
hands are committed the prosperity, the hap- 
piness, the virtue, the destiny of the coming 
generation, and through it of all generations to | 
come—for he stands where his influence is | 
most powerfully felt. Other professional men | 
deal with characters already formed, natures 
developed by experienceand fixed by long con- | 
tinued habits ; but the teacher deals with youth, | 
the clay of humanity. It is his to mould and | 
fashion it into such forms as circumstances 
shall harden into men and women. As he 
shapes it, so will the vessel remain till death 
shatter it and it perish from the earth. 

The mighty responsibility, therefore, of de- 
termining the character of the next generation 
rests upon the teachers of this. As they are 
true to this responsibility, as they are qualified 
for their work, so will it be accomplished well 
or ill, So will eternity receive and complete it. 

The consciousness of this fact, and the reali- 
zation of the importance to our people, of a 
higher educational development, in order to 
render our national institutions secure, and reap 


| 
} 


| organized. 
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the full benefit of their benignity, led to the or- 
ganization of the American School System. 
The establishment of the school system of 
the United States is an outgrowth of the purest 
patriotism. ‘Those, who have engaged in the 
work, have never won self-aggrandizement by it. 
On the contrary, they have encountered oppo- 
sition, bitter as it was senseless, and obloquy, 
when praise was due. But with that unselfish 
devotion tothe public good which marks the 
noblest patriotism, they labored perseveringly 
and successfully. Careful study of history and 
of the laws of man’s social organism, had con- 


| vinced them that popular intelligence is the 
. those who would turn them into better ways; | 


only safeguard of republican institutions. The 
masses must be educated, else America’s light 
would go out. First the Common School was 
By establishing schools in every 
neighborhood, free to all, it was designed to 


| reach every boy and girl inthe land. They 


were to be fountains of knowledge at which all 
might drink and be refreshed. All honor to 
the noble minds and nobler hearts which labor- 
ed so fathfully to establish an institution so ben- 
eficient in its aims, so comprehensive in its pro- 
visions and so effective in its operations. 

But the common school has not accomplished 
all that was expected of it. Several causes 
have combined to destroy its efficiency and 
limit its usefulness. ‘The people stood aloof. 
To them it meant taxes, and selfishness blinded 


| them to its merits. Instead of testing its effi- 


ciency to the uttermost, they limited its capac- 
ity and prevented its benignity, by employing 
incompetent teachers, because they were cheap. 
Thus the common schools too often became 
fountains of false instruction, Good teachers, 
in many localities, could not be obtained, for 
there were none. 

From these causes the system was not only 
failing of its ultimate purpose, the education 
of the people; but was actually becoming an 
evil. Men saw the danger, and the necessity. 
Good teachers must be obtained. Hired they 
could not be; they must be made. Necessity 
was upon the State; either to see its cherished 
institutions fail, or provide competent instruc- 
tors for its youth. The child of this necessity 
is the Normal School. 

It may be well to, premise the discussion of 
the character and aims of the Normal School, 
by considering for a few moments, the present 
condition of education in our country. 

It is a sad office to speak gloomily of a sub- 
ject of such vital interest to the public wel- 
fare; yet the picture must be viewed in its un- 
loveliness before it can be improved. The 
Jast census revealed the startling fact, that 


| nearly 3,000,000 of the adult population of 
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the United States were not able to read or 
write. This the Committee upon Labor an 
Education of the House of Repressnctives 
justly styles, “« A wide-spread national calamity.” 
More than one-third of the States are still 
without the common school; while but few 
possess normal schools. 
ling facts, the too easily demonstrated asser- 
tion, that in all the States where they exist, 
the majority of the common schools are little 
better than none at all; and we have the real 
condition of education in America. 
Pennsylvania stands in the front rank of 
States as to its educational interests. Yet, what 
do we see here? In the vicinity of her citie, 
and large towns, flourishing, well-organized, 
thoroughly-taught schools; but elsewhere ne 
glect of education almost amounting to utter 
rejection of it. Gigantic efforts have been 
made to develop her natural wealth; but her 
intellect lies neglected. The “iron horse,” 
civilization’s dark charger, dashes scornfully 
past school houses unworthy of the name. 
Fields of luxuriant grain, from hill-tops nod 
to answering fields upon the plain, boasting 
how carefully the husbandman has tilled his 
acres; but what is the story which that mis- 


erable hut in that obscure corner, neglected | 
and weather-beaten, the district school house, | 


shame-facedly tells? Mapless, apparatusless, 
comfortless, it proclaims the sad fact that pop- 
ular education in Pennsylvania is stil] an idea. 

We know of no better criterion by which to 
determine the popular estimate of education in 
a community, than its school houses. That | 
which we value, we surround with comfort and 
elegance. No care, no effort, no expense is 
spared to manifest our esteem. If the people 
of Pennsylvania, therefore, are earnest in the 
cause of education, if they are devotees at the | 
shrine of Minerva; why are her altars pro- 
tected by such miserable roofs? Ah! these 
insignificant, tumble-down, out-of-the-way 
school houses tell a doleful tale of our State. 


They proclaim most emphatically that base- | 


born Plutus is far dearer to the popular heart 
than the blue-eyed queen of Olympus, brain- | 
cradied Athena. 


Yet neglected as her altars are, still, in too 


many cases, they deserve better priests than | 


minister at them. Many of the teachers who 


preside in these miserable school houses are | 


ignorant, many vicious, and some even only 
half-witted. Into such hands is committed the 
mental and moral training of a majority of the 
one million of children in Pennsylvania. 
Feartul are the consequences. To every 
child, his school days are his apprenticeship for 
civilized society. As, in any mechanical trade, 
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| the skill and efficiency of the master determine 
| the character of his apprentice ; so here, in this 
| workshop of manhood and womanhood, the 
| master’s influence is omnipotent. Sad indeed it 
| is, when the youth of a community are appren- 
| ticed to ignorance, vice or stupidity. ‘Time 
| can not estimate the evils, eternity alone may 
| unfold them. 
| The remedy of this evil is found in the 
| State Normal School. 
| Ultimately designed to reach the masses, it 
| seeks to do it in the only effective way, by pro- 
| viding thoroughly trained teachers. Thus, as 
soon as they can be prepared, well instructed, 
| skillful teachers will be sent to every hamlet 
_and every neighborhood, to supplant the in- 
_competent incumbents now officiating in the 
| sanctuaries of popular knowledge. 

We need not enter into a full discussion of 
the peculiar features of the Normal School 
which make it so efficient a means of useful- 
ness. ‘To mention them is all that is neces- 
sary in order to demonstrate their wisdom : 

It makes teaching a profession, thus giving 

| the teacher standing in society. 

Too long has the profession of school teach- 
| ing been the refuge of the incompetent and 
broken down of other professions. This will 
elevate it to an honored calling, demanding 
| the highest talent, and paying for it. Instead 
| of being the dernier resort of the lame in body, 
and the weak in mind; of broken down minis- 
ters, and unsuccessful lawyers ; or the stepping 
stone of young aspirants to more honorable 
‘and lucrative callings; it is itself taking rank 
| above them all, not even giving place, in effi- 

ciency and influence for good to the pulpit. 
| Young men and women may, henceforth, look 
up to school teaching as worthy of their 
highest ambition, and making them honored 
and respected. 
| It grades teachers according to merit; thus 
| encouraging a healthful, honorable emulation. 
| It secures permanent employment for the 
he 
| 


} 
} 
} 


capable, thus encouraging earnest men to en- 
ter it. 
Its charity, while not sufficient to encourage 
| in idleness, induces those who would devote 
themselves to the work to persevere. 
Its connection with the State gives it charac 
| ter, and assures its graduates of consideration. 
As the children of the Commonwealth, they 
_ are entitled to, and may demand its support. 
Its careful supervision by the school officials 
of the State, subjects it to a healthful restraint, 
while its dependence upon private corporations 
secures for it local support, and that individual 
enterprise in administration, without which 
| such institutions must fail. 
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Thus by its adaptability to the needs of the 
people, its already-tested efficiency and its care- 
ful, genervus conduction, the Normal School 
System of Pennsylvania deserves and demands 
the hearty support of every true lover of the 
State. 

We have said thatthe ultimate aim of the 
Normal School is the education of the people ; 
and that it seeks to do this, by the most direct 
and efficient means—the proper education of 
teachers. 

It remains to discuss the kind of training 


teachers should receive to fit them for their | 
great work. Jn Prussia, where the Normal. 


School has existed for nearly a century, and 
has attained its greatest eficiency, the govern- 
ment has full contro] of it. The rulers act 
from the maxim—that whatever you would 
have appear ina nation’s life, you must put into 
its schools. ‘Therefore it arrays al] the mighty 
influence of its elaborate school system on the 
side of a despotic monarchy. May not our 
own schoo] system, with far greater consistency 
and more worthy results, be marshalled for the 
support of our government, whose strength and 
and permanence depend upon popular intelli- 
gence and virtue? Whatever we would have 
appéar in American life, we must put into our 
schools. 

Would we make our citizens clear, precise, 
self-reliant thinkers we must make our teachers 
eminently so, Their knowledge must be 
something more definite than a filing generaliza- 
tion, a surface acquaintance with a few facts of 
science, a mechanical skill in doing as the rule 
directs. They must be thorough scholars, 
able to tell the whys and wherefores of the 
branches they attempt to teach. Otherwise 
their service in the school room will only en- 
courage and maintain that indiscriminate habit 
of indefinite thinking which leads to false- 
hood, confusion and error. 

First, then: Such a course of instruction 
should be adopted in the Normal School as will 


develop the intellectual powers of teachers | 


most accurately and fully. 
Again: If we would have purity of morals 


and love of virtue, prominent features of Ame- | 
| the birds, and brooks, and breezes; for this, 


rican Jife, we must put them into her schools. 
Intelligence alone cannot make a people truly 
prosperous. Sound moral habits must enforce 


and exemplify the benefits of education; | 
otherwise, intelligence only refines vice. ‘The | 


teacher’s influence for good or evil, in this re- 
pect, is almost omnipotent. Those who look 
up to him for instruction, learn to trust him 
implicitly. He is the ideal man of the com- 


munity, and is imitated, whether worthy of | 


imitation or not. His unseemly jests, his scoffs 
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at purity, his evil practices, are so many giant 
blows struck at the pillars of social virtue. 
Hence the second important feature of the 
instruction teachers should receive, is that 
which will develop in them a virtuous charac- 
ter, and correct their habits. 

We would go a step farther, and give to the 
teacher thorough religious instruction; not 
merely because such instruction will cause him 
to look upon Christianity as the crowning glory 
of man’s entire development, but because it 
will deepen and tone his character, and give 
a seriousness and sense of responsibility which 
cannot but ennoble. It will teach him, in 
his intercourse with people of every shade of 
belief, to avoid unnecessary offence to denomi- 
national prejudice, while maintaining the in- 
tegrity of essential truths. 

Thus far, we fear no dispute as to the in- 
struction necessary to secure efficient teachers. 
We, however, propose: to go a step farther 
still, and claim that music, and painting, and 
even sculpture, should have a very prominent 
place in the curriculum of the Normal School. 
This is necessary as a preservative agency. 

In every human soul, God has implanted a 
desire for happiness, which must find its grati- 
| fication in pure or impure pleasures. In the 
| former case, it is a powerful means of moral 
| development; in the latter, it is equally pow- 
| erful to degrade. ‘To direct and satisfy this 
desire, a taste for the beautiful is added. The 
| cultivation of this taste, and its direction to 
| worthy objects, is one of the most sure means 
| of arresting the naturally downward tendency 
| of mankind. 

That such is the case, is shown by the use 
God makes of it in His economy of Providence. 





He seeks to ennoble man by direct appeals to 
: PF 

| his finer sensibilities. He would make him, 

not only a being of high intellectual culture 


| and pure moral development; but an enjoying 


being also. Hence His whole economy shows 
a constant purpose to elevate by pleasing, For 
this He has made our world beautiful beyond 
description ; for this, He decks the field with 
flowers, and the forest with quiet grandeur; 
for this, He gives voices of exquisite melody to 


He paints the sunset sky with inimitable bril- 
liancy. All this beauty and harmony are not 
diffused around us merely to amuse, as we throw 
toys to kittens for their enjoyment. Such treat- 
ment would be a mockery of our intelligence. 
They are intended to ennoble us; and their 
influence is greater than we can estimate. 
Shall we, in our efforts to elevate the people, 
neglect an instrumentality which God teaches 
us is so effective? Can we afford to leave un- 
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cultured that taste for the beautiful and harmo- 
nious which alone can give worthy objects upon 
which man’s longings for happiness may satisfy 
themselves? It needs no argument to prove 
that moral purity can never be maintained in 
a community where no pure sources of amuse- 
ment exist. Hence, as an ennobling agency, 
and as a means of keeping the public morals 
from decay, we plead for more attention to 
music and painting in normal and in district 
schools. 

In conclusion: we hail the Normal School 
as the cheering exponent of a healthful and 
growing appreciation of the value of popular 
education. Thus is heralded that glorious time 
for mankind, when the fruit of the tree of 
knowledge shall be only sweet to the taste. 


FAMILY, SCHOOL, AND CHURCH.* 


COL. C. CORNFORTH. 


Lapies AND GzenTLEMEN: In attempting to speak of 
these three institutions, within the appointed twenty or 
thirty minutes, either one of whicn might well occupy an 
hour, I must be content with treating them in fragments. 
rather than offering any thing like a complete discussion, 
I purpose to occupy the time allotted me in this Associa- 
tion, in speaking of the Family, the School and the 
Church as educators of youth. 

In the diversity of labor to be accomplished by these 
institutions there is no collision. What is rightly taught 
in the family, should be encouraged in the school, and 
sanctioned by the church. When there is intelligence, 
wisdom, and goodness, the parent, the teacher and the 
preacher, supplement each other's tasks. Indeed the co- 
operation is so complete, an¢ the work of the one 80 
blends with that of the others, that it would be impossi- 
ble to set definite and fixed bounds to either. But, not- 
withstanding this concurrence of action, each institution 
has its own sphere of specific activities. 

The Family shall be first to claim our attention. Home 
influence has justly been regarded, by those who reflect, 
as the most powerful agency, in giving tone to health and 
physical development, as well as to mental, moral and 
religious culture. 

Is is obviously the duty of parents to care for, and 
maintain their children during the years of minority. 
That this is God's design, is manifest from the innate 
impulses of parental affection. Nature, or rather God 
himself, throws the frail infant chiefly upon the tender 
care of the mother, while the less tender charge of the 
father increases with growing strength and ripeness. God- 
given parental feelings clearly indicate that parents, and 
not strangers, should watch over and supply the wants of 
their children. 

Parents also should labor to secure the health and pAysi- 
cal development of their offspring. Much of human suf- 
fering is the result of parental ignorance, carelessness, or 
crime. With glowing health, a vigorous constitution, 
and a succulent, luxurious life, it is a joy to live. But 
when suffering debilitates, and pain ceaselessly gnaws at 
the vitals, existence is death “long-drawn out.” It is 
therefore the imperative duty of parents to do afl within 
their power to secure to their offspring a healthy physical 





*Read before the Pennsylvania State Teachers’ As- 
sociation at its late session. 
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development by attending to their dress, food, exercise, 
employment, recreation, and in short, to the entire habits 
of their life,—everything which acts upon the physical 
constitution, There should be neither too great hard- 
ships, nor too much indulgence. Either extreme is an im- 
morality on the part of parents. 

Again, parents should train up their children in habits 
of industry and economy. In the Twelve Tables of the 
ancient Romans was this law: “ Let not a son whose 
father so far neglected his education as not to teach him 
a trade, be obliged to maintain his father in want.”” This 
law had its foundation in justice. In this generation, 
how frequently does the child, who is not taught the 
value of labor, time and money, bring upon himself and 
parents sorrow, shame and remorse. This is the severe 
penalty of no human enactment, but of God's broken 
law. And this wrong does not stop with the punishment 
of the spoiled child and indulgent and negligent parent. 
Society receives an injury and gets no good, except it be a 
fearful warning. If parents fail to train up their children 
in habits of industry and economy they are guilty of 
criminal neglect. 

It is also the duty of parents to ensure to their child- 
ren mental culture. At first they are directly responsible 
for the training of their opening mental faculties; and in 
maturer years they are under the most binding obligations 
to give to them the advantages of a good school, and to 
encourage them in the pursuit of knowledge. The fam- 
ily through which the pupil comes into school, is in many 
respects the foundation of that culture which appears in 
the riper years of life. 

The mental faculties begin to develop earlier than we 
are disposed to think. Half-unconscious as many ima- 
gine an infant to be, it actually learns more the first year 
of its baby-life, than the disciplined mind of mature age 
ever did. And during the few years that immediately 
follow, acquisitions are made with marvelous facility. At 
the age of four years, the child has learned the name of 
almost every object of the thousands that are within the 
circle of his observation; knows sufficiently well the 
workings of the household, to give orders to servants ; 
has learned enough of parental human nature to success- 
fully defy the laws of the domestic realm, though ruled 
over by an emperor and an empress ; has obtained quite a 
knowledge of moral science, logic and theology; and, 
greater than all other child-achievements, it has acquired 
a fluency in the use of a language, not one sound or sylla- 
ble of which it had the least conception at the beginning 
of its brief career, 

While there should be no forcing of the mind during 
the period of its rapid development, too great care cannot 
be exercised to start the thoughts in the right channels; 
for, besides the acquisitions made, the mind, in the 
meanwhile, receives many germs which will, in subse- 
quent time, bring forth fruit after their kind. And for 
the quality of this seed the family alone is responsible, 
from the fact that the sowing is, or should be, done at 
home. 

But at leagth there is a great event in the history of 
the young immortal. With face and hands washed, (it 
is hoped,) and equipped with the inevitable and irrepress- 
ible primer, the little pilgrim, obedient to parental man- 
dates, wends his way to school for the first time; like 
the patriarch of old, journeying at the bidding of God, to 
a country he knew not of. Coyly, yet hopefully, the 
child enters upon a new world—the world of the school 
room. 

On this account, however, parenal anxiety does not 
cease. Responsibility, instead of being all given over to 
the teacher, increases in magnitude. The dangers and 
toils of the new life demand greater watchfulness on the 
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part of parents. And the father or mother, worthy of 
the name, follows, with ever-growing solicitude, the child 
through his early school-day scenes; comforting him in 
his defeats, and rejoicing with him in his victories. And 
as the child merges into youth and is learning the first 
lessons in self-reliance, the parents’ studiousness to direct 
and assist, knows no abating. What can in reason be 
done to make the way less rugged, and the race more 
swift, is bestowed without grudging. Nothing is omitted 
that may lighten the daily task. 

And when hard toil has merited praise, the “well 
done ”’ is so feelingly and sincerely spoken, that the bright 
scarlet flashes on the young cheek, and the parent seeking 
to reward, is himself rewarded a thousand fold. 

One great hindrance to the success of our common- 
school system is to be found, not in the system itself, but 
in the family. Parents must value what the school can 
give, before they will make proper exertion, and if cir- 
cumstances demand, self-denial, to secure to their off- 
spring its full benefits. Clothing and books should be in 
readiness, and work should be done, so that children may 
attend school the first day of each term. There should 
be no cutting off parts of several school days during the 
week. Children should be taught that to be absent or 
tardy, without a valid excuse, is a fault nearly akin to 
crime. When parents truly value an education, the 
teachings of home will produce similar sentiments in their 
children ; and the public opinion of the boys and girls 
will te in favor of punctuality, regularity, good conduct, 
and diligence. 

When the parents of our State shall awake to the mag- 
nitude of their responsibility, in the education of their 
offspring, and put forth their hands and take and give to 
their children the great boon which a generous State has 
laid at their very doors, it will be a bright, proud day for 
Pennsylvania. 

And last to be mentioned, though not least in impor- 
tance, is the duty of parents to give to their children a 
moral and religious training and education. Nowhere so 
well as in the family can the principles of morality, and 
the truths of Christianity, be implanted in the mind. 
The susceptibility of the young to impressions, and their 
respect and reverence for their parents, give special signi- 
ficance to the lessons of the fireside. By both precept 
and example, and by every means, should parents endea- 
vor to train up their children in habits of truth, virtue, 
and godliness; and provide for them moral and religious 
culture. Every prudential consideration, of both time 
and eternity, should constrain parents to nurture their 
offspring in morality and religion. 

II. I wili now speak of the School, meaning, of 
course, the Common School, or instruction at the ex 
pense of the State. 

A republic can not long endure, when the masses of 
the people are without intelligence. In proportion to 
the ignorance of the people must the State approach, 
either in form or spirit, towards a monarchy; since, if 
the masses are incapable of self-government, the control 
must, of necessity, devolve upon the few. When gross 
ignorance prevails, authority inevitably centres in a mon- 
arch and his nobles. That universal education is a ne- 
cessity in a State where the sovereign power is exercised 
by representatives elected by the people, is a self-evident 
truth. The existence of a republic rests upon the general 
intelligence of its citizens, and were every parent intelli- 
gent, and possessed of a competency, and thus prepared to 
value, and able to secure to his children an education, the 
cause might safely be left to individual direction. But 
until there shall be great changes in our society, this can 
not be done. 

Many parents within the bounds of our State are un- 
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educated, and are settled down in a sort of animal con- 
tent, They look upon a book with the eye of an ox. 
They have no wish that their children shall not be as 
they are. These need to be reached by the common 
school, and lifted above the low level of their parents. 

Again, there is a large, and, in many instances, a 
worthy class of our citizens, who are poor, and have not 
the means to educate their children at their own expense. 
The Common School carries light and happiness into 
many of the otherwise dark and desolate corners of so- 
ciety. Could the inner history of men and women be 
brought to light, it would appear that many, in our Com- 
monweaith, who now are industrious and respected, and 
fill places of usefulness, would, were it not for the Com- 
mon School, have pursued a far different and far less 
worthy career; and that thousands upon thousands have 
received from the same source, that measure of intelli- 
gence which has made them better citizens, better fathers 
and mothers, and which has brought them into a higher 
range of existence, and thus immeasurably multiplied and 
heightened the joys of life. Compare the present condi- 
tion of multitudes of our citizens and youth, who have 
received an education at our common schools, defective 
as that education may be, with the condition in which 
they would inevitably have been, had not the State es- 
tablished a system of public instruction, and the com- 
parison shows a contrast as striking as that between light 
and darkness. The necessity and benefits of a system of 
general education, it would therefore seem, must be evi- 
dent to every thoughtful mind. 

Let us then inquire, what should the common school 
aim to accomplish? The chief work of the common 
school should be to teach those things which will be of 
use, (using the word wse in its broadest sense,) in after 
years. First of all, let the child learn reading, spelling, 
writing, arithmetic, grammar, and geography, as a knowl- 
edge of these branches is of first necessity in the transac- 
tions of life. And, if the time to be spent at school per- 
mit, to these then might be added book-keeping, history, 
natural philosophy, chemistry, physiology, astronomy, and 
kindred branches. A knowledge of these would fit one 
to follow with credit any probable occupation, besides be- 
ing a source of inexhaustible enjoyment through life. 

It is sometimes said that mental discipline should be 
the first and chief work of the school. But I hold that 
the common school sheuld embrace no branch of study 
merely for the sake of mental discipline. That it is im- 
portant to train the mind to reflect and to investigate, 
and to act in a given direction earnestly and continuously, 
is not denied. Knowledge without the ability to think 
makes a knowing fool. But while placing great value 
upon mental discipline, I maintain that the field of use- 
ful knowledge is sufficiently broad and difficult to give 
the mind all needed exercise. 

If the studies above enumerated are mastered, not 
‘6 gone over” or “ been through,” but learned, there need 
be no going out of the way to find some steep up-hill-for 
the mind to climb. Men who work in rolling-mills 
don’t go to a gymnasium to swing dumb-bells. Let the 
teacher teach and the pupil learn those things that are of 
use, and the mental discipline will take care of itself. 

In speaking of the aims of the common school, it is 
in place to remark that it is not its special province to 
to teach the truths of Christianity. It is not meant by 
this that religion should be cast out of the schools. There 
should be daily the reading of the Scripture and the offer- 
ing of prayer. And above all, the teacher, by a noble, - 
manly and devout life, should win the children under his 
charge to those things that are true and honest and just 
and pure and lovely and of good report. The tacts as 
shown by the school superintendents throughout the State, 
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are gratifying tm that respect, though there is room fcr | trations of the Sabbath, will grow up to be educated, but 


improvement. And the amount of moral and religious 
instruction imparted to the youth in our schools is fer 
greater than these reports show. How many incidents of 
the school-room are turned to good account in giving les- 
sons in morals ? How often is the Bible referred to as the 
word of God, and appealed to as final authority ? Besides, 
the children are at school tut six hours out of the twenty- 
four, the remaining time they are, or should be within 
the influence of home. Essential as is a knowledge of 
religious truths, the commcn school doesnot aim, and 
should not aim, to make them subjects of direct and sys- 
tematic instruction. The great principles of the Chris- 
tian religion may, and should, be taught incidentally,— 
and especially should they be exemylified by the force of 
example. But creeds, catechisms and systems of theology 
have no place in a school supported at the public expense, 
when society is made up, as ours is, of believers in adverse 
creeds. 

Ill. The church, of which I would now speak, with 
its pulpits end Sunday schools, is established for this very 
purpose. What is begun at home, in the way of religious 
instruction, may be carried on towards completion by the 
teachings of the Lord’s day. This is one of the grand 
designs of church organization. Its primary object is not 
to teach reading, arithmetic and the natural sciences, but 
to teach and enforce God's word. But while this is true, 


it may, and does, encourage literary and scientific pursu'ts. | 


The Gospel, in fact, does much for mankind which is 
not directly Christian ; and among its beneficial works is 
the education of all. Its works are slow and silent like 
leaven, assimilating, and not violently destroying like an 
advancing army, and then recreating and reconstructing. 
The Gospel is indeed a leveller, not however by bringing 
the few down, but by lifting the many up. Art and lit- 
erature, though highly cultivated under Pagan civilization, 
could be enjoyed by few onl; while a Christian civiliza- 
tion would bring every member of society up to the en- 
joyment of them. The common school is a result of 
Christianity. Though the pulpit may not always have 
been the first to discover and proclaim its importance, yet 
the spirit of an enlarged and wise benevolence, which 
would give intelligence to all, is directly traceable to the 
teachings of Christ. 

Let our Church confine herself to teaching the doc- 
trines and morals of the Gospel, The Divine word is 
the appointed instrumentality of the Spirit to bring sin- 
ners into fellowship with each other and with their Cre- 
ator. Let the “truth and the way and the life,” as 
taught and exemplified by our Lord, be the themes of 
pulpit instruction. Literature, art and science are not 
taught in God’s revelation, and it is not the province of 
the pulpit, whose office it is to expound that revelation, to 
give lessons in grammar, astronomy or architecture. 
is pre-eminently the business of the school and not of 
the church. 


Let the Family provide for the physical, intellectual, | 
moral and religious culture of its members; let the } 


Church, with its pulpit and Sunday school, indoctrinate 
the young in the truths and the life of the Gospel; let 
the Common School observe and casually teach those 
doctrines and live that life, but chiefly let it give lessons 
in letters and science: so shall the education’ of our 
youth be rounded and full. 

I will now for a moment consider objections which 
may be made to some of the positions taken in this re- 
port. 

It may be said, that unless positive religious instruction 
be made part of the duties of the Common School, many of 





godless men and women. Grant this to be the case. 
But it is no fault of the Common School. It is the 
business of the Church to search out and bring within its 
influence godless wanderers. 

Again, it may be objected, that an education, no part 
of which is directly religious, is dangerous;—that it 
manufactures rogues and villains to prey upon society. 
To this it may be answered that statistics of crime show, 
beyond reasonable doubt, what is directly opposite to be 
true; that a diffusion of knowledge not only does not 
increase, but that it is a potent agency in diminishing 
crime. 

It is also sometimes said that a diffusicn of knowledge 
engenders heresies. This objection is a scandal to our 
religion and false. The leaders in heresy may or may 
not be educated. But who are the dupes? Are they, 
as a class, the enlightened or the unenlightened? Where, 
for instance, does Brigham Young do the most of his 
recruiting ? It need not be said that a very large majority 
of his followers are picked up from among the dark, un- 
taught masses of the Old World. 

But, perhaps, some good, one-eyed, pious seul may 
whisper, ** Could not the public funds be proportionately 
divided among the various religious societies, and denom- 


| inational schools be established, in which positive reli- 
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} In sh 


the youth of our Commonwealth, who have no religious | 
training at home, and who do not attend on the minis- | 


I 


| young men and womenthat pre 


gious instruction might be given?” This would be im- 
practicable. Schools would be so multiplied that the ex- 
pense of sustaining them would be increased to such an 
extent as to become burdensome and even impossible to 
many. Such distribution of funds would, in large por- 
tions of the State, do away with all instruction. And in 
every community, some general and systematic plan of 
education must be cheaper and more efficient, then when 
left to desultory and capricious action. And besides, 
were it possible to supplant the common sehool system 
by an ecclesiastieal system of education, it would not be 
desirable. It would tend to intensify sectarianism, which 
is already sufficiently intense The associations of the 
common schocl, help to break down the walls of exclu- 
siveness which the religious denominations would build 
up around themselves. he interests of a community or 
a State, are best subserved, by providing a similarity of 
culture and discipline, which shall, so far as may be, se- 
cure sameness of thinking, feeling and habitude. The 
tendency of the common school is to unite the people of 
a community or State into one complete whole; while 
parish or denominational schools would promote clan- 
nishmess, and divide society into petty warring fragments. 
The well-being of communities and of the State de- 
mands common rather than sectarian schools. And it is 
gratifying to know that the common-school system of 
Pennsylvania is steadily and surely growing in the favor 
of her citizens. That this is so, is evident from the fact 
that successive Legislatures appropriate with ever larger 
liberality for its support; from the increcsing number of 
large, commodious, and elegant school structures spring- 
ing up in every quarter of our great Commonwealth; from 
the increasing number that attend the common schools; 
from the larger salaries paid to teachers, and the higher 
of them; from the 


qualifications required throngs of 


s into our normal schools; 
and from the tone of public opinion whenever expressed. 
rt, every fact that has bearing upon the system 
either near or remote, demonstrates that the plan of gen- 
eral instruction adopted by our State, which is “by the 
people, and of the people, and for the people,” becom- 
ing more and more appreciated and valued, and gives 
cause to hope that the measure of success already attained, 
of which we are justly proud, is but a cru le, imperfect 
fragment of what shall be hereafter. 
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SELECTIONS FROM EXCHANGES. 


DUTIES OF SCHOOL DIRECTORS. 


Our school law says: 


«The election of school directors is one of | 


the most important duties the citizen is called 
on to perform.” ‘It is no less than the selec- 
tion of those who, through the school, are to 
mould the minds and morals of the rising 
generation—in other words, the character of 
Pennsylvania during the latter part of the nine- 
teenth century. It is not merely the election 
of persons to lay taxes, locate schools, or build 
school houses. Citizens, as parents and patri- 
ots, should always see to it in time, that none 
but fit men be chosen to the office.” 


They are to say whether we are to have 
good or bad teachers; whether we shall have 
good or defective school houses; they are to 
say whether each and every individual of 
proper age shall have the opportunity of re- 
ceiving a common school education; they are 
to say whether the rising generation shall be 
intelligent, industrious, healthy, honest and 
useful, or whether the young of the present 
day shall grow up ignorant, superstitious, de- 
formed, wicked and ragged. There is a cer- 
tain class of people, however, by whom all 
these things are overlooked, or who are guided 
by the “almighty dollar,” and see nothing fur- 
ther,—who would sooner see the young of the 
present day sink ro the level of brutes than pay 
a little tax to educate them. And, important 
as the office of school director is, great as 
the responsibilities are that rest upon a board, 
men are elected to build school-houses, employ 
teachers and fix their salaries, visit schools 
to see how they are taught and governed, who 
know no more about teaching than the Hot- 
tentot does of the telegraph or steam engine. 
It is, indeed, hard for a teacher to see a man 
come into his school room to see how he gov- 
erns and how the scholars “larn,” who does 
not know whether a class recites well or not; 
who does not know whether the teacher or his 
scholars are wrong, and who, when he leaves 
the school, knows no more than to say whether 
the scholars were quiet or not—the guietest 
being, according to his views, the best school. 

What would the physician think (if the law 
would require him to be watched as it does the 
teacher), if a man who had never studied med- 
icine, physiology or anatomy, would examine 
his medicine and visit his patients to see whether 
he understands his profession? What would 





| the musician think if a blacksmith was sent to 


tell him where he makes his mistakes? What 
would the tailor think if the farmer would come 
to teach him to make fits? The teacher has 
not only these or similar things to endure, but 
more. He has to do his work in a room fur- 
nished, and with materials sent, often, by men 
who know no more about his profession than 
the blacksmith is supposed to know about mu- 
sic, or the farmer about tailoring. 

But there are many school directors, and 
others, who say, “* I afm not opposed to schools, 
only to these new things in your schools, and to 


this new way of teaching. Give me the old 


way-” Now, I would like to ask these men 
who are so opposed to improvements in our 
schools, several questions: Why do you not 
plough with a wooden mould-board at your 
plow? Why do you not cut all your grain 
with the sickle? Why don’t you rake your 
hay fields with hand-rakes? Why do you use 
the threshing machine instead of the flails? 
Why, if you are oppcsed to building school 
houses any better than the old houses, do you 
build such expensive houses and barns; hog 
pens better than our old school houses; sum- 
mer houses better than your father’s dwelling 
houses? These are improvements without 
which it would be impossible to get along in 
this age; and we might also add steam-power 
and telegraphs. With all these improvements 
rising up around us, is it not foolish to attempt 
to keep down schools? On the other hand, 
improvements in common schools go before all 
other improvements, 

I would then sav, the first duty of directors 
is to build large, healthy and convenient school 
houses. When this is done, and not until this 
is done, will schools improve. Then men 
well have more intelligence. And here I would 
tell the man who will grumble at his taxes, 
your lands will increase in value. I have 
already travelled a little, and I have found, as 
every traveller has, that wherever you see good 
school houses, the land is higher than where 
school houses are poor. Packing forty or fifty 
scholars in a school room just large enough to 
seat them, and with a low ceiling, is murdering 
them by slow degrees. That our ancestors 
many of whom went to schools kept in such 
houses, were stronger and healthier than we 
are, thay be very true ; but they attended school 
but a very short time, and the rest of the year 
they were mostly inthe open air. They must, 
however, have picked up slight touches of dis- 
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eases which their children may have inherited, 
and continuing in this way, generation after 
generation, until we find dyspepsia and consump- 
tion thrown broadcast over the land. 

Why this is so can be very easily explained. 
In order to be healthy we must have pure air— 
composed of about twenty-one parts oxygen 
and seventy-nine parts nitrogen. The oxygen 
that enters the lungs unites with the carbon in 


the blood, and is again thrown off, a part of it | 


changed into carbonicacid gas, which is deadly 
poison. It has been found that air breathed 
five times over proves fatal to life. 


four cubic feet of air in a minit2, consequently 
a school of fifty scholars would require, in 
order to be healthy, about two hudred cubic 
feet in a minute, and a room 24 by 20 feet, 


and 10 feet high, which is much larger than | 


many of our school houses, would contain 
4,860 cubic feet. 


inhale in twenty-four minutes. Now, the 


school room, in order to be healthy, should, | 
every minute, have a fresh supply of two hun- | 


dred cubic feet of pure air. 
Again, the school room should be warmed 


near, or on, the floor, not only for the purpose | 


of warming the feet, but also for the purpose 


of warming the poisonous air—making it light, | 


so that it will ascend to the ceiling to be car- 
ried out through some opening. 


more air. 
twelve feet high. 


When we shall have school directors who | 


know how to build proper school houses, one 
great step in human progress will be taken. 


We will then have better teachers, children | 


will take more delight in going to school, will 
learn more, and parents will co operate more 
heartily. Exchange. 


SCHOOL-GOVERNMENT. 





SELF-POSSESSION AND QUIETNESS. 


Every teacher who has any right conception | 
of his work feels the importance of good gov- | 


ernment in school. One of the first questions 
that engage his attention is ‘* How shall I gov- 
ern successfully ? 
neither too much or too little, be neither too 
strict or too lenient ?”? Without pretending to 
give even a proximate answer to this question, 


. 
we would offer a few suggestions on Self pos- | 
session and Quietness on the part of the teach- | 


er, as an indispensable condition of true school 
government. 
beyond words, beyond commands, beyond 
rules, which does more to secure efficient gov- 
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Now, it | 
has been found thata scholar requires about | 


This fifty scholars would | 


The larger | 
the room the healthier; because it will hola | 
The ceiling should not be less than | 


How shall I govern aright, | 


There is a power in the teacher | 
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| ernment than all other things combined. The 
| teacher may speak with decision, command 
| with emphasis, and enforce school-regulations 
| with unvarying strictness, and yet fail of secur- 

ing that kind of government which really pro- 

motes the process of education. His words 
| may produce alienation, his commands may 
| awaken dislike or anger, his manner of enforc- 
ing rules may arouse a spirit of revolt ; and thus 
his efforts at government may even hinder the 
| proper object of his work. 

What he wants, in addition to the qualities 
already named, is se]f-possession and quietness. 
This is the power that, with reasonable 
firmness, will govern, with very few words, or 
| commands or rules. 

Every body feels that loud and impatient 
/commands are only the mask of feebleness. 
Only those who are conscious of weakness re- 
| sort to them. Somehow, too, this is under- 
stood, or, if not understood, at any rate, is felt 
even by children. Sooner or later, usually 
sooner, they will tell whether their teacher has 
any real power, or only pretense. And you 
| may be sure that they will not find the power 
| that awes and controls them without suggest- 
ing resistance in the noisy, hasty or peevish 
teacher; but in him who can give his direc- 
tions quietly, and observe disobedience. or ‘in- 
subordination with self-possession, they will 
not be slow to discern the power to which 
they will not only see a necessity, but take a 
pleasure, in submitting. 

As an illustration, take the following ex- 
ample. Some years ago the writer taught a 
village school in a community that knew some- 
thing of the old practice of “barring out the 
master.” In the main, the school was pleasant 
| and interesting. ‘The disposition to obey on 

the part of the pupils was not above the aver- 
age; and there was the usual school-room ex- 
perience of reproof and correction with their 
concomitants. One day, as the teacher ap- 
proached the school house, he observed that 
things wore an unusual look, Only the smaller 
children were around the door, and they seemed 
| to be interested in something else than play. 
| The door and windows of the school-house 
were shut. No one came out, and no one 
went in, All this aroused the teacher’s sus- 
| picions as to “* what was in the wind;” and 
| he was not long in making the discovery that 
| he was ‘* barred out.” For five years he had 
been a teacher, and yet never such a thing had 
happened to him before. For the first time, 
| and the last time, too, he was actually ‘barred 
out.” He had been taught to regard “barring 
out the master” as a vulgar and ignoble pro- 
| cedure; and in this case he felt it to be a most 
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offensive transaction. But he knew that it 
would only complicate matters if he undertook 
to gain admittance by any violent deeds. 
Accordingly, he proceeded to the door, and, 
after finding that it was really locked, quietly 
and composedly directed the boys, who were 
in high glee over their work, to open the door. 
They hesitated. The teacher repeated the 
command in the same unimpassioned but posi- 
tive manner, and was promptly obeyed. The 
boys felt that the teacher at least supposed him- 
self in possession of that kind of power which 
it was best for them to respect. Had he be- 
come excited about the matter, they would, in 
all probability, have concluded that at least in 
one way they had him in their power, and so 
would have stood out against him. But he left 
them no room for such a conclusion, and ac- 
cordingly he gained his end. 

It seems to be a principle in mind that all 
personal authority is quiet and collected. The 
following circumstance is a case in point. A 
number of publicmen were conversing together, 
when President Washington came near. They 
remarked his majestic bearing, and some one 
made the observation that no man could take 
a liberty with him. A vivacious member of 
the group thought otherwise, and readily offered 
a wager that he could address him in the lan- 
guage of crony familiarity. Some one accepted 
it; and at once the vivacious man walked up 
to Washington, gave him a rude slap on the 
shoulder, with the exclamation, ‘* How are 
you, old fellow ?’ Washington merely turned 
and gave him “a look (he knew the man), and 
quietly turned away. But that look so abashed 
the adventurer that he retired hastily to his 
company, and confessed that he would never 
undertake such a thing again. 

A quiet self-possession never fails to com- 
mand respect. It makes the impression that 
the person is conscious of a power that requires 
no special demonstration for its exertion, and 
of resources adequate to the demands of the 
occasion. Children and adults are not long 
in discovering it, and in a manner instinctively 
respect it. It isfor the teacher a quality of in- 
estimable value; and every teacher should aim 
to acquire it. It is a quality, however, which 
comparatively few possess in any eminent de- 
gree. Doubtless the elements of it exist more 
or less in every mind of even ordinary capacity, 
but those elements are not brought together. 
The teacher allows himself to be governed by 
his own irregular and perhaps capricious im- 
pulses. He has no government over himself, 
and hence has none over others. He may not 
have become fully conscious of the need of self- 
control in the school-room. 
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But if only a few naturally possess these qual- 
ities, the majority of teachers can acquire them 
by a little effort ontheir part. Let them note 
carefully the failures of every day, make them 
subjects of inquiry and reflection, look at their 
bearings upon the work of the school and their 
own happiness, as well as that of their pupils; 
let them thus put themselves, as it were, in a 
training school of self-discipline, and they will 
accomplish something of this important work. 
But, above all, let every teacher remember that 
self-control is acquired only through the power 
of true religion. Jesus alone supplies all the aid 
that the conscientious teacher desires. Com- 
munion with God by prayer and the holy 
Scriptures alone imparts the serenity and com- 
posure of heart and mind which are elements 
of character so inestimable in the successful 
teacher.—J//inois Teacher. 
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IS ALITTLE MUSIC BETTER THAN 
NONE? 





We are sometimes asked, whether it is well 
to take up the study of music, unless it can be 
done thoroughly, and carried to some degree 
of perfection. That depends very much upon 
circumstances. If a person intends to devote 
himself to music, as an art or a profession, 
then he should be satisfied only with the high- 
est possible attainments; but it is one of the 
most valuable characteristics of music, that it 
is a source of pleasure and satisfaction at all 
points of progress. If, therefore, it is to be 
used chiefly as a means of recreation, then it 
may be wisely undertaken, even if it is certain 
that the attainment can only be superficial. It 
is vastly better for a young man to spend his 
evenings at home, playing sacred music, even 
though he can do it only stumblingly in three 
parts, than to be out among scenes of dissipa- 
tion. And here lies the benefit. If he has 
this slight knowledge of music, it may afford 
just the influence he needs to determine him 
to remain at home, instead of going out in gay 
society, where he will be more or less in the 
way of temptation. We would strongly urge 
parents to encourage their children to develop 
the little germ of talent they may possess. If 
they cannot have access te a piano-forte, buy 
them a small organ, and let the musical feeling 
work itself out. 

Of course we will not be misunderstood as 
counseling superficiality. It is scarcely neces- 
sary to say that we believe in affording the best 
possible instruction. But in cases where, for 
any reason, that is out of the question, then, we 
say, do the next best thing. Do not give up 


all thought of music because the highest degree 
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of perfection cannot be reached. Put yourself 
in the way of enjoying the lowest walks of the | 
art, it higher ones cannot be attained. More- | 
over, it may quite possibly happen, that, if a | 
beginning is once made, the way may very un- 
expectedly be opened for much greater pro- | 
gress than is at first anticipated. We have | 
known some admirable results to flow from 
the smallest, and apparently the most unpro- 
pitious starting-points, in this manner. 

We have alluded in the above remarks to 
instrumental music, but it is by no means to be | 
inferred that the same reasoning will not apply | 
to the use of the voice. In fact, it applies | 
with double force in that direction, for the | 
reason that so very much pleasure can be de- | 
rived from such moderate acquirements. To | 
be able merely to join one’s voice with others | 
in a simple chorus, is a source of great satis- | 
faction. Yet it is strange how many persons | 
there are, with a fair amount of natural musical 
talent, who will not take the time to familiarize | 
themselves sufficiently with the simplest princi- 
ples of music to enable them to enjoy the de- | 
lights of social singing. Such persons are sure 
to come to a point in their lives, sooner or 
later, when they regret most deeply that the | 
opportunities they enjoyed in their younger 
days for acquiring the rudiments of music were | 
so foolishly neglected. It is for this reason | 
that we so strongly advise young people to be 
wise in time, and to take advantage of such 
means as may now be within their reach for 
entering, though it may be but a little way, in- 
to the realm of music. 

There is, however, a higher motive than | 
mere enjoyment, which ought to lead to this | 
same result, viz., the duty that rests upon all | 
to prepare themselves to participate in the ex- 
ercises of public worship. It is incumbent | 
upon all Christian people, not only to worship 
God in the ways of his appointment, but to do | 
so as intelligibly as possible. We do not be- | 
lieve that people have a right to neglect the 
development of powers that the Deity has ex- 
nowy called upon them to use in praising | 

im. Since, then, the line of duty runs par- | 
allel with one of the purest sources of pleasure | 
the world affords, it is very evident that the | 
answer to the above question should be affirm- | 
ative. It is far better to enjoy a few of the | 
results of musical study than to neglect it alto- | 
gether.—N. Y. Musical Gazette. 


} 


| 
When the lessons and tasks are all ended, 
And the school for the day is dismissed, 
And the little ones gather around me 
To bid me good night and be kissed : 


| 
} 
i 
| 
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O! the little white arms that encircle 
My neck in a tender embrace : 

O! the smiles that are halos of heaven, 
Shedding sunshine of love on my face. 


And when they are gone I sit dreaming 
Of my childhood, too lovely to last; 

Of love that my heart will remember, 
While it wakes to the pulse of the past, 

Ere the world and its wickedness made me 
A partner of sorrow and sin; 

When the glory of God was about me, 
And the glory of gladness within. 


O ! my heart grows weak as a woman’s, 
And the fountains of feeling will flow, 
When I think of the paths steep and stony, 

Where the feet of the dear ones must go; 
Of the tempest of fate blowing wild; 
O! there’s nothing on earth half so holy 
As the innocent heart of a child. 


They are idols of hearts and of households ; 
They are angels of God in disguise ; 
His sunlight still sleeps in their tresses ; 
His glory still gleams in their eyes. 
O! those truants from home and from heaven, 
They have made me more manly and mild, 
And I know now how Jesus could liken 
The Kingdom of God to a child. 


I ask not a life for the dear ones, 
All radiant, as others have done ; 
But that life may have just enough shadow 
To temper the glare of the sun; 
I would pray God to guard them from evil 
But my prayer would bound back to myself; 
Ah, a seraph may pray for sinner, 
But a sinner must pray for himself. 


The twig is so easily bended, 
I have banished the rule and the rod: 
I have taught them the goodness of knowledge, 
They have taught me the wisdom of God :— 
My heart is a dungeon of darkness, 
Where I shut them from breaking a rule ; 
My frown is sufficient correction ; 
My love is the law of the school. 


I shall leave the old house in the autumn, 
To traverse its threshold no more ; 

Ah! how I shall sigh for the dear ones, 
That meet me each morn at the door! 

I shall miss the “ good night” and the kisses, 
Aud the gush of their innocent glee, 

The group on the green, and the flowers 
That are brought every morning to me. 


I shall miss them at noon and at eve— 
Their song in the school and the street ; 
I shall miss the low hum of their voices, 
And the tramp of their delicate feet. 
When the lessons and tasks are all ended, 
And Death says, “ The school is dismissed !”” 
May the little ones gather around me, 


To bid me good night and be kissed. DuicxeEns. 


THE POWER OF ATTENTION. 


In proportion to a man’s power of attention 
will be the success with which his labor is re- 
warded. All commencement is difficult, and 
this is more especially true of intellectual ef- 
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fort. When we turn for the first time our 
view upon any given object, a hundred other 
things still retain possession of our thoughts. 
Our imagination and our memory, to which we 
must resort for materials with which to illus- 
trate and enliven our new study, accord us their 
aid unwillingly, indeed only by compulsion. 
But if we are vigorous enough to pursue our 
course in spite of obstacles, every step as we 
advance will be found easier, the mind becomes 
more animated and energetic, the distractions 
gradually diminish, the attention is more exclu- 
sively concentrated upon its object, the kindred 
ideas flow with greater freedom and abundance, 
and afford an easier selection of what is suit- 
able for illustration. 

And so the difference between an ordinary 


mind and the mind of Newton consists princi- | 
pally in this, that the one is capable of a more | 


continuous attention than the other—that a 
Newton is able, without fatigue, to connect in- 
ference with inference in one long series to- 
ward a determinate end; while the man of in- 
ferior capacity is soon obliged to break or let 
fall the thread which he has begun to spin. 
This is, in fact, what Sir Isaac, with equal 
modesty and shrewdness, himself admitted. 
To one who complimented him on his genius, 
he replied that if he had made any discoveries 
it was owing more to patient attention than to 
any other talent. Like Newton, Descartes also 
arrogated nothing to the force of his intellect; 
what he had accomplished more than other 
men, he attributed to the superiority of his me- 
thod. Nay, genius itself has been analyzed by 
the shrewdest observers into a higher capacity 
of attention. ‘* Genius,” says Helvetius, “is 
nothing but a continued attention.” “Genius,” 
says Buffon, “is only a protracted patience.” 
“In the exact sciences, at least,” says Cuvier, 
“it is the patience of a sound intellect, when 
invincible, which truly constitutes genius.” 
And Chesterfield has also observed that “the 
power of applying an attention, steady and un- 
dissipated, to a single object, is the sure mark 
of a superior genius.”—Sir William Hamilton. 
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THE SUEZ CANAL. 





One by one the barriers to direct intercom- 
munication throughout the world are being re- 
moved, and vast changes in the channels of 
trade are the necessary consequence. The year 
1869 will be memorable for two of the great- 
est achievements in the way of the removal of 
these barriers that have ever been witnessed, 
viz., the opening of the Pacific Railroad and 
the completion of the Suez Canal. Of the en- 


ergy, enterprise and skill displayed in the exe- 


| 
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cution of these great works it is difficult to speak 
in sufficiently eulogistic terms, nor is the per- 
severance against obstacles of every kind, and 
almost against hope, displayed by the promo- 
ters of them, less worthy of admiration.. The 
history of the career of M. De Lesseps is paral- 
leled only by that of Columbus. In both there 
was the same abiding confidence of ultimate 
success, the same patient endurance of scorn, 
insult and invective, the same generous forbear- 
ance of retaliation, and the same heroic cour- 
age, unmoved amid the severest trials. M. De 
Lesseps, however, was more fortunate than 
Columbus, in that he had a warm friend from 
the outset in his cousin, the Empress of the 


French, whereas the other had to win his way 





into the graces of Isabella. It is a curious as 
well as a melancholy fact that benefactors of 
the human race should encounter so much hos- 
tility from those they design to benefit—but so 
itis! M. De Lesseps was ridiculed as a wild 
dreamer by the leading men of Europe, espe- 
cially those of England, Prussia and Austria. 
Lord Palmerston “* pooh-hoohed” the very idea 
of a canal across the Isthmus of Suez, and the 
famous engineer Robert Stephenson decided the 
project as an engineering impossibility. Un- 
fortunately neither of these sagacious prophets 
lived to witness the falsification of their pre- 
dictions. The interested opposition of the 
British Government to the scheme as a French 
design against their Indian Empire, is intelli- 
gible enough; so is that of the Peninsular and 
Oriental Company, who feared, and justly, the 
destruction of their monopoly of the overland 
route from Alexandria to Suez; though history 
will have to say a word about their conduct 
which assuredly will not be flattering. Amer- 
icans may take pride in the fact, that their re- 
presentative in Egypt, Mr. De Leon, who has, 
in the last number of Putnam’s Magazine, given 
so graphic an account of the undertaking, and 
of M. De Lesseps’ career from first to last, was 
from the outset a strenuous supporter of this 
grand project, while all the representatives of 
other nations (except Holland) were violently 
hostile to it, Nor ought the Emperor of the 
French to go without his meed of praise for 
the powerful and efficient aid he has given. 
With us, however, the main question is, 
what effect will the opening of the Pacific Rail- 
road and the Suez Canal have upon our com- 
merce? For if it should turn out that the 
through traffic between Europe and Eastern 
Asia will not be diverted, or appreciably af- 
fected, all we shall have gained will be the 
convenience resulting to ourselves by direct and 
easy communication with San Francisco, and 
such Oriental traffic as that port can attract, 
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instead of having to go round by Aspinwall and We ought to keep ourselves well informed 
Panama. The Suez Canal will be useless to | in regard to the various educational movements 
us, and even to tourists, for the latter, when | of the day, that we may have a clear under- 
they go to Egypt, go there to see Alexandria, | standing of their purpose; be able to judge 
Cairo, the Nile and the Pyramids, and to do | wisely of their merits, and be ready to take 
this they must resort to the old line of travel. | advantage of such new thoughts and instru- 
Can our great railroad route compete with the | mentalities as promise to aid us in the discharge 
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cheaper and more convenient transit by water? | of our duties. 
The London Economist, the great organ of Bric- | 


ish commerce, puts the matter thus: From 
London to Canton via Suez, it is 10,000 miles ; 
from New York to Canton via Panama, 11,500; 
from New York to Canton by Pacific Railroad, 
10,500; London to Canton by Pacific Rail- 
road, 13,500; New York to Canton via Suez 
Canal, 11,500. Or, taking time as the test for 
the transit from London, it will compare as 
follows by their route and ours: By Marseilles 
and Bombay, London to Hong Kong, 39 days; 
New York and San Francisco, 47 days; do. 
London to Shanghai, 43; do. 43; do. London 
to Yokohama, 48; do. 48 days. 

By the distance-test, London has the advan- 
tage over New York by sea to Canton, of 1,500 
miles, and by land of 500; and by the time- 
test, London has greatly the advantage, except 
in the case of Yokohama. But it must not be 
forgotten that the sea route has an immense ad- 
vantage over a route of part land, part sea, in 
saving of transhipment. There is no need to 
dwell upon the importance of this fact, as it is 
thoroughly understood by al! merchants. The 
question then arises whether it will not become 
imperatively necessary to do for the Isthmus of 
Darien what M. De Lesseps has done for the 
Isthmus of Suez.— Phila. Ledger. 


ee 


PRACTICAL. 





The Massachusetts Teacher contains the fo)- 
lowing practical, truthful, and well put sug- 
gestions :— 

Too often is it the fact that teachers, after 
having acquired familiarity with certain branches 
of study, are content with their acquisitions. 
Knowing enough, in their own estimation, to 
carry their pupils through the course assigned, 
they are careless about increasing their know- 
ledge. 
pedagogues. 'o this large class of teachers is 
justly chargeable much of the disrespect with 
which too many educated people regard the 
occupation of teaching. A teacher ought to 
know all that he has occasion to teach, and a 
great deal more. He should possess an ever- 


increasing store of knowledge, from which he | 


may draw at pleasure, and with which he may 
command the edmiration of his pupils, and 
the respect of the community. 


| valuable thought is often worth more than the 





—— 


| all professional reading, are content to go in 


They cease to grow; become mere | 


| believe, and act as if tney believe, that true 


what had been more especially the means ot 
his conversion, he replied, “‘ the example of 
| one of my clerks.” 


| I uttered an oath he never reproved me, but | 
| could see that it deeply pained him. When I 






We ought to draw what benefit we can from 
new educational publications, whether in the 
form of text-books, or of periodicals, As an 
intelligent mechanic is quick to adopt new and 
improved tools, appropriate to his trade, a 
teacher should be ever ready to seize upon 
whatever good thoughts, principles, and meth- 
ods have been wrought out by other educators. 
A new book must be poor, indeed, if it con- 
tain nothing new; and a single really new and 














cost of avolume. A teacher needs his library 
of professional] books just as much as a doctor, 
who is not a quack, needs his works on medi- 
cine; or a clergyman his works on theology, 
and the religious discussions of the times; or a 
lawyer, his numerous legal commentaries and 
reports. It is idle to expect that the business 
of teaching shall hold a high place among re- 
cognized professions until teachers themselves 















teaching is both a science and an art, demanding 
profound and long-continued study, involving 
principles and methods of great importance, 
and giving occasion for the exercise of the 
highest faculties, and qualities of the mind and 
heart. So long as the mass of teachers ignore 











the ruts which they have made, or others have 
made for them, and depend only upon certain 
stereotyped ways and means, without consider- 
ing the principles upon which good teaching is 
based; teachers generally must fail to com- 
mand that respect which ought to be liberally 
given to those whose chief work is to develop, 
instruct, and adorn the intellectual, and moral 
natures of the young. 




















THE SILENT PREACHER. 





A merchant who had been a worldly, god- 
less man, was hopefully converted and united 


with the church of Christ. On being asked 








He went on to say that 
this young man was one ‘ whose religion 
was in his life rather than in his tongue. When 
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fell into a passion and behaved in a violent 
manner, though he spoke no word to that ef- 
fect, I could see how painful the scene was to 
him. My respect for him led me to restrain 
myself in his presence, and gradually break my- 
self of both these habits. In fact, this man, 
although he never spoke a word to me on the 
subject of religion, exercised an influence for 
good over me wielded by no other human being. 
To him, under God, I am indebted more than 
to any other for the hope which I now have 
of eternal life through Jesus Christ.” 

No doubt this clerk little thought of the in- 
fluence he was exerting, and no doubt the mer- 
chant failed to see the most powerful agent 
which this man brought to bear upon him. 
Doubtless silent prayer went up to God for 
his employer daily, and perhaps hourly. A 
life that can exert such an influence must be a 
life of constant prayer. 

‘How sad it is that oftentimes the very op- 
posite of this influence is exerted by Christians. 
The unconscious influence neutralizes all they 
seek directly to accomplish for Christ. Let a 
suspicion of a person’s sincerity, or perfect up- 
rightness in dealing, steal into the heart, and 
all his public prayers and exhortations will 
seem only like the idle wind. The same is 
true of many other forms of sin. 

How is it with our unconscious influence? 


RESPECT THE BODY. 








Respect the body, dear men and women! 
Speak of it reverently, as it deserves. Don’t 
take it into an unworthy place; give it sun- 
shine, pure air and exercise. Be conscientious 
as to what you put down its throat. Remem- 
ber what is fun to the cook and confectionery 
trades may be death to it. Give it good, 
wholesome food; let it be on intimate terms 
with friction and soap and water; and especi- 
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draught on slight occasions, and don’t nurse or 
pet it to death; don’t dose it with doctor stuffs ; 
and above all, don’t turn it into a wine cask or 
chimney. Let it be “* warranted not to smoke” 
from the time your manhood takes possessson. 

Respect the body; don’t over-rest, or over 
love it, and never debase it, but be able to lay 
it down when you are done with it, a well- 
worn but not misused thing. Meantime, treat 
it at least as well as you would your pet horse 
or hound, and my word for it, though it will 
not jump to China at a bound, you’ll find it a 
most excellent thing to have, especially in the 
country.— Hearth and Home. 





SPELLING. 





The best teachers have ceased to confine 
their scholars to oral exercises in spelling. If 
any one method is to be adhered to, we think 
that of written exercises the most desirable; 
but, in our opinion, instruction in orthogra- 
phy should be varied, not only to add interest, 
but to more thoroughly practicalize it. There 
are many really good spellers, orally, who 
make sad mistakes when spelling at the point 
ofa pen. For such there seems no recourse 
but diligent practice upon written exercises. 
The eye needs training as much as the tongue 
or memory. 

It is a fact, that what the hand commits to 
paper, the brain longest retains. Something in 
the mechanical operation of writing down, 
more deeply impresses the mind. Yet we 
would have no teachers do away with oral 
exercises entirely. More advanced scholars 
should be required to task their memory in 
spelling, as in other branches of study, without 
any aid whatever. Oral exercises can be ren- 
dered intensely interesting, and therefore highly 
beneficial ; and it should be the aim of each 
teacher to make spelling as attractive as possi- 





ally don’t render it ridiculous by your way 
of dressing it. 
Recognize the dignity of your body ; hold it | 
erect when you are awake, and let it lie out | 
straight when you’re asleep. Don’t Jet it go 
through the world with little mincing steps or 
great gawky strides; don’t swing its arms too 
much and don’t let them grow limp from inac- 
tivity. Resolve to respect its shoulders, its 
back, and its fair proportions generally and | 
straightway shall ** stoops,” and wriggles, and 
** grecian bends” be unknown forever. 
Respect the body—give it what it requires | 
and no more. Don’t pierce its ears, strain its 
eyes, or pinch its feet; don’t roast it by a hot 


ble. Words are the stock in trade of many a 
man, and it is very essential that a correct ren- 
dering and use of them be early acquired. To 
this end, let them be given vocally and in writ- 
ing, and often repeated. So shall there be 
fewer inaccuracies in the letters of even edu- 
cated men and women; so shall we who are 
favored with the productions of gifted writers 
be less tormented by errors in orthography 
which are inexcusable—Rura/ New Yorker. 


Charles Lamb once laughingly asserted of a 
friend that he did not know how to spell, and 
that he wrote a blind hand to cover the defi- 
ciency. It is lamentably certain that orthogra- 





fire all day, and smother it under a heavy bed | 


phy is an accomplishment which many worthy 


covering all night; don’t put it in a cold | people besides Charles Yellowplush and Arte- 
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mus Ward fail to acquire. Mr. Forster re- 
marked, a few weeks since, in the House of 
Commons, that a great many men in the Com- 
petitive Examinations were rejected for defect- 
ive spelling; and Dr. Gull says that nearly 
half of the medical students fail in this respect. 
Tbe London Spectator recently observed that it 
has an occasional contributor, ‘‘a man whose 
education has been of a singularly perfect kind, 
a true scholar in his way, who never sends in a 
contribution without half a dozen errors in otho- 
graphy ; and there are double-firsts who would 


rather trust themselves in Greek than English | 
The Spectator | 


without a pocket dictionary.” 
compliments printers upon the careful distrust 
with which they regard everybody’s MS. 


One reason, we suppose, for this, is that all | 


spelling is purely artificial, and has no proper 
relation to pronunciation whatever, but, more 
properly, to etymologies. Pronunciation is a 


matter of failure, and continually changing. A | 
well-bred man who to-day should pronounce | 


according to Sheridan or Walker, would be 
simply laughed at. It seems to us that a rem- 
dy for the evil of which T’he Spectator com- 
plains would be found—1. In impressing upon 
the mind of the pupil, making him thoroughly 
comprehend, that a word is not necessarily 


spelled as it is pronounced; 2. In the young, | 


as an exercise of the writing and spelling les- 
sons; 3. In giving the pupil, when sufficiently 
advanced, some elementary knowledge of ety- 
mologies, and of the prefixes and suffixes of 
words. The attempt to teach spelling by ear 
has failed and must always fail, because there 
will always be people of defective memories 
and without ear; and because spelling and pro- 
nunciation will always be different. It wou 
be a great advantage if lexicographers could 
agree in their spelling. 
say, “‘ Spell as we do.” Thank you, gentle- 
men; we had rather not.—7isure. 
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BRAINS vs. LABOR. 

The following passage is by Rev. J. F. Cor- 
ning. It will be appreciated by “brain work- 
ers |” 

While I sit at my study table with my pen 


in hand, the fingers moving with tardy pace at | 


the beckon of the brain, I hear right below my 
window, in the adjacent field, the monotonous 


ring of a laborer’s hoe upon the corn hills. | 


While he hoes he whistles, hour by hour, till 


the clock strikes twelve, and then with raven- | 
ous appetite repairs to his bountiful, yet simple | 


meal, only to resume his task again, and pur- 


sue it to the setting of the sun. As I stood at the | 
window watching his toil, and turned again to | 


The phonographers | 
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| my pen and paper, I asked myself, how it hap- 
| pened that the man with the hoe will labor 

his eight or ten hours a day, with less fatigue, 

than the man with his pen will toil his three 

or four. Hugh Miller was a great worker with 
| the shovel and pick—would have made a good 
| hand in a slate quarry, in grading a railroad, 
| working on the farm, or digging a canal. But 
| one night, as you know, he shot himself in a 
| fit of nervous fever. What was the difference 
| between the great geologist and the man with 
| the hoe, whistling under my window? Sim- 
ply this, the former was a worker c ‘brain, 
and the latter a worker of muscle. wet this 
man with the hoe, lay down his husbandry for 
| a little while, and set himself to studying one 
of these stalks of corn, or the chemistry of one 
| those hills of soil, and very likely he would 
soon Jearn what it is to lose one’s appetite, and 
hear the clock strike nearly all the night hours 
in feverish wakefulness. And thus we get ata 
great organic law of our being, to wit :—that 
brain-work subtracts vitality from the fountain, 
while muscle-work only makes draughts upon 
one of the ramifying streams ot life. It is es- 
mated by scientific observers, that a man will 
use up as much vital force in working his 
brains two hours, as he will in working his 
muscles eight. 








ELOQUENT PASSAGE, 


| ever wrote is this inimitable passage ; “It can- 

not be that earth is man’s only abiding place. 
| It cannot be that our life is a bubble, cast up by 
| the ocean of eternity, to float a moment upon 


| 
| One of the finest things George D. Prentice 
} 


| its waves and sink into nothingness. Else why 
|is it that the high and glorious aspirations, 
| which leap like angels from the temples of our 
| hearts, are for ever wandering unsatisfied ? 
| Why is it that the rainbow and cloud come 
over us with a beauty that is not of earth, and 
| then pass off to leave us to muse on their love- 
| liness? Why is it that the stars, which hold 

their festival around the midnight throne, are 
_set above the grasp of our limited faculties, 
| forever mocking us with their unapproachable 
glory? And finally, why is that the bright 
forms of human beauty are presented to our 
| view and taken from us, leaving the thousand 
streams of our affection to flow back in an Al- 
pine torrent upon our hearts? We are born 
| for a higher destiny than that of earth. There 
is a realm where the stars will be spread out 
before us, like islands that slumber in the 
ocean, and where the beautiful beings that 
pass before us like shadows, will stay forever in 
our presence.”—New York T' diet. 











